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KATE DALTON’S DUTY. 

‘‘Ave, sir, it all happened in one 
night. Do you ask if any one was 
killed? Yes, sir; yet thar might o’ 
been a great many more, but for the 
sense and pluck o’ one young gal. 

“You look surprised, sir, but if 
yer’ ll sit down for a bit in the shad- 
ow of this old breaker, I'll tell yer 
all about it, prowided yer'll let an 
old man spin his yarn in his own 
fashion. 

“Wal, sir, yer see this valley is 
an exhausted coal-mine. The coal 
had been taken out o’ the workin’s 
beneath the spot whar this cave-in 
occurred a long while ago. 

‘Indeed, sir, thar’d been three 
stories or veins worked out and 
abandoned; but in number three 
they were diggin’ yet, and a good 
many families were still livin’ in 
those houses yer see below us. That 
creek didn’t run so close then, and 
they were not quite so broken, 
though they were werry old and out 
of repair. Many of the miners 
feared a cave-in, and those that 
were able moved away. 

“But thar’s allers a_ reckless, 
drinkin’ set ’bout these old collier- 
ies who stay on, or haven't 
means to leave. Joe Dalton (the father o’ Kate, 
the young gal I’m goin’ to tell yer bout) was one 
o’ the wuss specimens. 
nearest the creek, 
standin’. 

“His wife died when Kate was just twenty, 
and left to her keer a baby gal, two leetle boys 
and Mary, who was ’most twelve. 
Kate allers had a hard life; for when Joe was 
fired with liquor he was a perfect brute, and 
mony’s the time we neighbors were afeered that 
he’d kill her. 

“The little uns allers flew to her for protection, 
and she’d take all the blows if she could save 
them. 

“Joe spent what he earned for liquor, and to 
support the family, Kate used to walk two miles 
every morning to Mr. Lawson’s (one o’ the com- 
pany, sir), to do their washin’; then come home 
and toil till midnight over her own tasks. Mrs. 
Myers, a kind old soul who lived next door, took 
keer o’ the baby during the day, and Mary looked 
arter the boys. 

“You may think this isn’t tellin’ "bout the ac- 
cident, but I'm comin’ to it, sir. You say you 
want to hear all about Kate? Wal, sir, she was 
a werry oncommon gal, though thar was nothin’ 
in her looks to make yer notice her. She wasa 
thin, tall creetur, with a pale face, but she had 
great black eyes, that looked so sad if anybody 
grieved her, it allers made ’im feel sorry. And 
it’s few would o’ dared to ill-treat her save her 
father, for she had a sweetheart who was allers 
ready to protect her. 

“He was a great brawny feller, called John 
Pearson. He'd been keepin’ company with her 
for a good many years, but he hadn’t enough 
ahead to marry till arter her mother died; then | 
she'd allers refuse to leave the children, no mat- 
ter how hard he'd coax. 

‘Joe Dalton took a great dislike to this fellow, 
and declared he'd punish him if he came to the 
house, or even if he caught Kate with him. 

“About three years ago, one cold afternoon in 


whar only the walls are 


March, as I was up on that mountain opposite | 


arter brush to burn, I saw Kate, with an old | 
shawl] pulled over her head, comin’ up the path, 
and I knew she was goin’ to meet John ina little | 
resting-place by the way; so I crept to a bowery | 
spot close by. I know what you think o’ that, 
sir; but it wasn’t on purpose to hear what they 


said, but give ’em warnin’ if I saw her father, for | 


I know’d he’d be as good as his word. 
“Wal, sir, I could hear what they said, and I 


They lived in the cabin | 


I tell yer, sir, | 


must tell ye, so you'll 
understand her doin’s ar- 
terwards. John was in 
werry good sperrits, and 
takin’ both her leetle 
worn hands in his great fists, ex- 
claimed,— 

**“O Kate, I've sich good news for 
yer! Mr. Jones has offered me a 
position as fire-engineer at the Dia- 
mond Mines, and I'm goin’ to quit 
this Monday, and what's more, take 
you with me. Yer needn’t shake 
ver head. Mary’s old enough to 
look arter the boys. Ill let yer 
keep the baby; thar’s no use askin’ 
yer to leave that behind. I shall be 
able to give you a nice little home, 
Kate. Next Monday night, when 
yer father goes inter the mines with the night 
shift, you jine me on the other side o’ the creek; 
I'll have a wagon thar, and we'll drive off and | 
be married. Come now, Katie darlin’, think how 
long I’ve waited.’ 

| **‘O John, I can’t, I can’t!’ she cried, tryin’ to | 
draw away her hands. 

“But the foolish feller thought he’d scare her 
into goin’ with him, so he said, ‘I tell yer, Kate, 
| it isn’t safe for us to stay. Thar’ll be a terrible 
cave-in here soon, and the houses will all go 
down together. 
hole the better.’ 

‘At this she drew away with a shiver, and re- 
| plied, in a trembling voice,— 
| ‘I know thar’s danger, but father won’t heed 

it, so I've given up my place, and stay at home 
to watch and try to save the children if it comes. 
| You’re very good to say I might keep the baby, 
| | but I promised mother I'd take keer o’ them all. 
| Thar’ll be nothin’ left if yer go, but no smart 
young feller oughter stay here, and it’s no use 0’ 
yer waitin’ any longer for me.’ 


The quicker we’re out o’ this | 


| the consequences. 







KATE DALTONS DUTY. 


she allers shook her head, till at last he lost his 
temper, and pushin’ her roughly from him, said, 
in an angry voice, ‘I believe you've been foolin’ 
me, and really mean to marry that drinkin’ bar- 


| keeper, Tom Taylor, as soon as my back is turned!’ 


“She denied it; but he replied, that ‘Taylor 


| was allers visitin’ their house, her father boasted 


of his marryin’ her, and the only way she could 
prove she hadn’t been playin’ him false was to 
go with him Monday, or he wouldn't answer for 

“My blood was gettin’ up, but I waited to see 
what she’d do. She stood perfectly still, and 
stared at him with a scared look in those great 
sorrowful eyes, then sprang away and ran with 
all her might back to her own home. I kept out 
o’ sight till after dark, then went to her window 
and looked in. 

“She had the young uns all seated at supper, 
with the baby asleep on her lap. 
much to eat, and they soon cleared the plates, 
and none noticed that she didn’t take her share. 
Her father was cursin’ and swearin’ at her, and 





| “But John put his arms ’bout her, and began 
talkin’ so low I couldn’t hear, yet I knew he was 





could see her face grow whiter and whiter, yet 


tryin’ to coax her to give in and go Monday. I} 


the children all quarrellin’ together; but she 


| didn’t seem to hear any of ’em, and I'll never 
forget, sir, the look of pain in her eves. 
“T could hardly keep from goin’ in and silenc- 


in’ her father. I was nigh as mad 
at John Pearson, for his cruel 
threats ’most broke her heart, 
though they couldn’t make her 
break her promise. But I know'd 
I'd only make matters wuss, so I 
went home 
talkin’ it 
man, 

**Bout twelve o'clock that night, 
arter Kate had finished her work, 
she went to the door to look out. It 
was werry dark and cold, and as 
she stood thar the ground seemed 
to quake beneath her. 

“She started with fright, for she 
knew what those signs meant,— 
‘workin’s’, the miners call’em. She 
turned to light a lantern and wake 
the children, when she heerd a dull 
heavy thud, then a low distant rum- 
blin’. 

“She instantly ran next door, 
gave a loud knock, and called to 
Bill Myers (who lived thar) to get. 
up at once and give the alarm, for 
she was sure thar was goin’ to bea 
cave-in. 

“He came to the window half- 
asleep, and told her she'd been 
dreamin’: but his ear, too, caught 
that rumblin’ noise, and at once 
knowin’ the danger, he woke up his 
wife, and they dressed and ran out, 
And they were none too soon, sir, 
for the whole surface suddenly 
dropped down from five to seven 
feet, takin’ the houses with it. 

“Of course those who were in’em 
were terribly frightened, and rushed 
out, men, women and children, just 
as they woke up, screamin’ and fly- 
in’ in all directions. 

“Bill Mvers’s first thought was 
for Kate and the young uns, for 
the roof of their house had instantly 
crushed in. But she had ’em all in 
a group outside, clingin’ to her, the 
baby in her arms, and a lighted 
lantern at her feet. Bill caught up 
the two boys and said to Kate,— 

We must hurry out 0’ this quick 
as we can; but which way shall we 
go?’ 

“*The path up the mountain! Pl 
hold the lantern; all follow!’ she 
eried, running ahead, while a crowd 
rushed arter her. 

“Suddenly she stopped and gave 
a loud ery, for throwin’ her lantern 
forward, she saw a wide seam, into which we 
would all have fallen but for her light. Every 
one pushed to the edge and looked into the black 
pit, which, I believe, opened to the lowest vein, 
three hundred and fifty feet. 

“The faces were white with terror that the 
lantern shone on, but Kate turned quickly and 
said,— 

«Follow me; I know another way.’ 

“Yet we soon found that this was not the only 
seam, but many more were opening, as if made 
by an earthquake, and down one of these Coal 
Creek poured its whole stream into the mines 
beneath, and it was fearful to hear it hiss and 
roar through the fissures of the disturbed 
rocks. 


and relieved my mind, 
all over with the old wo- 








“Some of the people were so scart they became 
perfectly crazy, and would have run right into it 





Thar wasn’t | 


but for Kate’s coolness and Bill Myers’s threats 
if they didn’t obey orders. They two went 
ahead with the lantern, and found that the 
| seams all opened from east to west, so by mov- 
|in’ south, they brought the whole party safely 
| out o’ the sunken portion to the high land oppo- 
site us. 

“I can tell yer, sir, it was good to feel the solid 
rocks beneath yer feet, and know thar was no 


THE YOUTH'S 





deep pits that might at any moment yawn open 
and swallow ver up. 

little while, 
though it ‘peared like a lifetime since I'd been 
on that mountain before. 


“AIL this happened in a werry 


“We were a cold, miserable set that crowded 
into a little vacant hut. Some of the men built 
outside, and when we talked the 
matter over, Bill Myers and two other chaps set 


a rousin’ fire 


off by a round-about path to reach this breaker; 
for yer see, sir, we feared that thirty men were 
shut up in the mines, for none could tell how 
great the crush was inside, and we knew the 
stream was rapidly floodin’ the different tunnels, 

“You want to know if these men escaped, 
Wal, I'll tell yer how some of ’em got out, for 
Dalton’s work wasn’t done yet. Indeed, 
sir, it was then she showed the most pluck, for 


Kate 


both her father and sweetheart were down in the 
mines. 

“It seems, sir, that the men had been in the 
mines several hours, when the boss, goin’ from 
the shaft to whar they were diggin’, noticed 
some well-known signs o’ trouble, and ordered 
all to He told Joe Dalton to go 
warn three of the men who were workin’ abreast 
in a distant part of the tunnel; then he, with the 
rest of the miners, were drawn up the shaft. 

“They'd hardly reached the surface when the 
first crash came. They waited in dreadful sus- 
pense to hear the signal for the others to come 
up; but time passed and the gong didn’t sound, 
while the heavy thuds o’ fallin’ earth and erash- 
in’ o 


leave at once. 


rocks warned them that terrible work was 
goin’ on beneath, and it was probable the other 
men had been killed at once by the powerful 
cone iission, 

“While they were talkin’ it over, some discovy- 
ered the cave-in on the surface, and alarmed 
lanterns and went in 
When Bill Myers reached the 
breaker, the crush in the mines seemed to have 
as far as it would, and the few men left 

the shaft as to whether 
the imprisoned men were alive yet, and if it 


"bout their families, took 
sarch o° them, 
gone 


round were discussin’ 


would be possible to save ‘em. | 


“Most all but Bill Myers was of the opinion 
that they were already dead. 

“While he was arguin’ with an experienced 
miner, who should suddenly appear but Kate 
Dalton, still holdin’ her lantern, but with a face 
as white as a ghost, and her eyes wild-lookin’ 
and bigger than ever, 

“She ran to the boss and cried,— 

“Did John Pearson come up? 

“But she instantly saw by our faces he hadn't, 
and rushing to the engine-room, she begged the 
engineer to let her down on the elevator: but 
Bill Myers held her back, while the boss told her 
that the tunnels were all filled with fallen rocks 
between the shaft and whar they were at work, 

“Can they be still living?’ she asked. 

**Possibly,” he replicd; ‘but thar’s no way to 
reach “em.” 

“She sank back heavily in Bill Mvyers's arms, 
and all thought she was goin’ to faint, and, sir, 
those rough fellers’ vision was werry dim just 
then, for their hearts ached for poor Kate. But 
with a shudder she rose up, and sorter gatherin’ 
her strength, as fora struggle, she asked ques- 
tion arter question, till she knew the exact spot 
whiuar they were at work, for she'd often been in 
the mines. 

“Arter thinkin’ desperately for a few minutes, 
she sprang forward and cried,— 

“*Thar’s the drift at number four. The tun- 
nel from that opening crosses the one whar they 
are. I'm goin’ to save ‘em. 

“Several offered, sayin’ they'd forgot all about 
that way; but the boss shook his head and said,— 

* ‘It's two miles in whar they were at work. 
If they could have come out, they'd ‘a’ been here 
now. All who goin may be caught in another 
crush, or drowned by the rising water.’ But 
more to herself than the men she replied, 
wildly, 

“John said [didn't care for him, but I love 
him too much to let him die down there, 
save him! 


I must 
And at that she started off and ran 
for the drift, Bill Mvers alone followin’. 

“It was a good bit off, and she did not notice 
that he was comin’ till she reached the broad 
wooden doors in the side of the hill. She only 
thanked him with her eves but stopped a mo- 
ment and looked back at the 
she'd left the children. 

“The mornin’ sun was just risin’ over it, and 
the clouds above were all crimson and gold, 
Liftin’ her hands towards ‘em, she cried, be- 
seechingly,— 

***Mother, mother, I wouldn't ‘x’ left them to 
be happy, but he’s perishin’ in the dark! I must 
find him or die!’ Then she ran down the tunnel 
so fast Bill had to hurry to catch up with her. 


mountain whar 


‘Thar wasn’t more water than usual on the | and potatoes. Should I leave the stingy-lookin 


sides for a mile and a half. 


Who will help me?’ = 
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3ill shouted the names of the men: but all was | the dinner prepared for one? It was awkward, | he had helped himself to was lying by his plite 


still as aeath, till they began to hear the swash | 
of a stream foicing is 
sages. 

* ‘It’s no use, Kate,’ cried Bill; ‘they can’t be 
livin’. We'll be we go further. 
Think o’ the young uns; what would they do 
without you? For their sakes come out o’ this!’ 

“But she looked at him like one dazed, then 
said, pitifully, ‘Come down here a little way and 
give one more loud call.’ 

“To satisfy her he did, and to his great sur- 
prise and joy, distant voices replied. Kate was 
crazy to rush forward and find ’em, but Bill said 
they might miss each other if they moved; so 
both kept hallooin’, and the answers came nearer 
and nearer, till two men approached from a side 
tunnel, and Kate sprang forward and found 
Pearson's hand clasped in her own, 

“It seems when her father brought the warnin’, 
he and Mick Coon insisted on tryin’ to reach the 
shaft arter they heered the first crash, and of 
course were killed. Pearson and Wells had sense 
enough to stay whar they were; but the drift en- 
trance had not been used in a long time, and 
they, too, had forgotten it. If Kate hadn’t in- 
sisted on goin’ arter them, they’d soon have been 
drowned, 

“You ask if Kate married him arter this? Wal, 
gals iscurus; she wouldn’t consent till Bill Myers 
and his wife insisted on takin’ the boys, and as 
they also went to the Diamond Mines and be- 
came next-door neighbors again, Kate felt as if 
she might be happy at last and still keep her 
promise. 


drowned if 


“And, sir, them boys are growin’ up wonder- 
ful smart chaps. I tell Mrs. Myers I'm as proud 
of ’em as if they were our own, and not a drop 
0’ old Dalton’s blood in their veins. But—but— 
I forgot; I didn’t mean to tell yer that I was Bill 
Myers.” 

- +r 
SMILE WHENEVER YOU CAN. 

When things don’t go to suit you, 

And the wortd seems unside down, 
Don’t waste your time in f etting, 

But drive away that frown; 
Siuece life is oft perplexing, 

| ’Tis much the wisest plan 


To bear all triats bravely, 
| And smile whene’er you can, 


| Why shuld you dread to-morrow, 
And thus despoil to-day ? 
For when you borrow trouble, 
You always have to pay. 
It is a good eld maxiun, 
Which should be often preached— 
| Don't cross the bridge before you 
Until the bridge is reached. ° 
| : cag = 
| For the Companion. 
MY FIRST GUEST. 

I had been housekeeping five days; my 
“help”? was not due till the next Monday. No 
matter why, but the fact is, I was as ignorant of 
practical cooking as a mortal with common-sense 
could be. I did not tell my husband that Thad a 
sick-headache that day when I went down to his 
ofttice in the basement to take his orders for din- 
ner. He would like a leg of mutton, he said, 
; baked potatoes and green corn. As for dessert, 
he thought a peach-pudding would taste good,— 
his mother used to make delicious ones. 

As I was too sick to think of food with any tol- 
| eration, I was to prepare dinner for only one per- 
son. I decided that three potatoes would be all 
he could possibly eat, hence there was no use in 
my washing and wiping any more, ‘and it isn’t 
safe for him to eat more than two ears of corn, 
these cholera times,’’ I thought. 

I spent hours that seemed countless over that 
| dinner. But at length I got it on the table, hav- 
ing added a little dish of uncooked tomatoes. 
Then I rang the bell at the top of the stairs for 
the one person to come up and eat it. 

He came running up the stairs—simple, happy 
! soul!—never dreaming what a panic he was 

about to create in my heart. 

With a beaming face, he said, “Mr. S. is down 
| in my office; an old crony of mine—a scientific 
| friend from Cincinnati. I have persuaded him 
| to stop to dinner.” 

We were in our honeymoon, so I did not scold; 
but I glanced in dismay at the two ears of corn 
and the three potatoes, 
| “Shall I lead him in?” asked that young head 

of a family. 
| ‘Wait one minnte,”’ I said, thankful that the 
guest hadn't been ushered right in without a mo- 
ment’s warning, “till I cut some more tomatoes,”’ 
remembering, with gratitude, a peck in the cellar 
which he had sent home for our dinner. 

Determined that there should be an abundance 
of one thing on the table, I heaped the largest 
| dish in my cupboard with sliced tomatoes. 

a long time about it. 





Iwas 


}a grand table may have visited Mr. S., as he 


| waited for a repetition to the dinner-summons. 


| 


no matter how considered. There was no coms | 


way through narrow pas- | fortable thing to be said or done. 


We sat down to the table. I was very distract- 


led. My eyes and thoughts kept wandering to 


those appalling dishes—those three potatoes and 
two ears of corn—but then, they would come 
back with a sense of comfort to the leg of mut- 


ton. That was my rest—the one reassuring 
thing. I rejoiced at the lavish plate of mutton 


my husband was making ready for Mr. S. ‘‘At 
east, he needn't go away from my table hun- 
gry,”’ I thought, with another nervous glance at 
the three potatoes and the two ears of corn. 

“Let me help you to some mutton,” said my 
husband, handing the guest a bounteous plate. 

“No, I thank you,” said Mr. S., “you forget 
that Lam a vegetarian.” 

“A vegetarian!’ I mentally commented, with 
a swooning feeling, ‘what is he to eat?” 

“I had forgotten,”” my husband admitted. 
Then he looked over the table in a bewildered 
way, utterly indescribable. He was a simple- 
hearted soul, as incapable of concealment or eva- 
sion as a little child. 

He took up the dish with those three dreadful 
potatoes rolling about in it, and extended it to 
the guest, but looked as if he’d rather die, by_a 
good deal. 

“Have a potato?” he asked, in a dispirited 
tone. 

Mr. S. made a movement to appropriate one 
of the trio, drew back his hand undecided, as if 
afraid of it, made another dive, and secured the 
smallest in the lot. How small, how lonesome, 
it did look in the middle of that large dinner- 
plate! 

“Do you eat corn?” 
recating voice. 

“Thank you! ['m very fond of it,’’ said the 
guest, cordially. But when he saw there were 
but two ears, his face became utterly blank, and 
he looked as though he was going to run. But 
recovering himself, he added, ‘I believe I will 
not take any to-day.”’ 

He was afraid of intruding; he thought he was 
|taking my ear of corn, Should I laugh, or 
| should I ery? Should I explain that I was sick, 
| and urge the corn upon him? 
| “You will take a cup of coffee, Mr. 8.?" I said, 


the host asked, in a dep- 





| filling for him. 

“IT never drink tea or coffee, thank you,’ he 
|answered. ‘I'll just take a glass of water.”’ 

| Tlooked at my husband in speechless dismay, 
|and found him staring in my face, the imperson- 
}ation of helplessness. If we had been asked 
| for nectar, we could hardly have felt our inea- 
| pacity more, At that moment, a man was clean- 
|ing out the well in our yard. A barrel of stale 
river-water at the back door did not help us. I 
explained the condition of affairs, and the host, 
in spite of Mr. S.’s protest, went over to a neigh- 
bor’s, and brought a pitcher of water, 
his absence, T essayed to help Mr. 8S. 

which was fresh from the baker’s. He involun- 
tarily hesitated. I discerned the trouble; he did 
not eat new bread. He laid a slice by his plate; 
I was sure he did it for politeness’ sake; he 
would not eat it, I knew. 

“You eat tomatoes, Mr. S.? [put the question 
with fear and trembling. 

“IT do, indeed.’” He seemed delighted at be- 
ing able to accept anything with cordiality. 

‘Thank the fates!’’ I exclaimed to my worried 
soul. 

I filled a very large dish, heaping it till it ran 
over, and handed it to him. And so my guest 
was helped to all [had to offer,—one potato, a 
small piece of baker’s bread, and tomatoes 
enough for five people. I watched him make a 
beginning, by breaking the potato. This was 
hard-baked, so that when he turned the meat out 
of the thick shell, I had to acknowledge to my- 
self that it would not survive more than two or 
three of knife and fork. Then what 
should Ido? What could I offer him? 

I watched till I saw his plate empty, swept and 
garnished. Then I said,— 

“Mr. S., do take some more mutton,” pretend- 
ing not to know that he had declined it. 

I don’t know which amused me more at this 
point, the embarrassment of the guest, or of the 
host. 

“I don’t—I am—I haven't—I thank—I have 
had—not any more, I thank you—I mean’’— 
stammered Mr. S., as though conjugating some 
irregular verb. Very red in the face he was, 
'and growing more confused every moment. 

“You forget, my dear, that Mr. S. does not 
eat like ordinary—that he is an_ herbivorous 


During 
to bread, 





passes 








I know not what visions of | ani——I mean that he is not a meat-eat—— that 
|he is somewhat peculiar—that he is a vegeta- 


an. That's the word I'm after,” said the kind 


| But before this was given I discussed the corn | man of the house, likewise very red in the face. 


it 


‘Then have some more bread,’ I urged, look- 
As they went on, ; dishes off the table, or say that I was sick, and | ing entirely oblivious of the fact that the slice 


Intact. 

He siammered again that he had, and he 
hadn't: that he did, and he didn't; that, indeed, 
he was bountifully supplied. 

There was now nothing to offer but the toma- 
toes, and there was enough in his dish for three 
good eaters. But something must be done to 
keep the hospitable ball relling. So I advanced 
the general dish of tomatoes, studiously bent on 
not seeing his individual dish, from which he 
was eating atthat moment. I never shall forget 
the hunted look that came into his face. He 
almost choked himself in his precipitate expla- 
nation. 

3ut my ammunition was expended. There 
was nothing left for me now but to harass my- 
self about that peach-padding, which was the 
first pastry of any description I had ever at- 
tempted. What would it look like? How would 
it taste? Wouid it shrink by cooking into anoth- 
er little stingy affair? Would it get done in 
time? But, at length, I dismissed all these anx- 
ious questionings by deciding, that no matter if 
it should prove to be the queen of puddings, that 
ridiculous vegetarian would no sooner eat it 
than he woutd a lizard. 

In due time, I excused myself from the table, 
as I had no servant, to dish the pudding. I 
could not if 1 would, and I would not if I could, 
describe the appearance which that article pre- 
sented. At the present advanced status of my 
culinary education, I could tell, if I chose, what 
the trouble was with that pudding; but I never 
will; torture could not force the modus operandi 
from me. 

Of course, I decided against serving the peach- 
pudding. But IT had announced a dessert 
Should I return to the dining-room and explain, 
or abscond and leave the guest to make another 
course on tomatoes? Sick and worried as I was, 
my sense of the humorous suggested at the mo- 
ment the anecdote of the English-speaking gen- 
tleman, who went to dine at a hotel where the 
bills-of-fare were in French, and where the wait- 
ers spoke that language. In his perplexity, he 
decided to begin at the top of the sheet, and eat 
straight ahead, with no skipping, until his hun- 
ger should be appeased. He accordingly pointed 
to the first words on the bill; the waiter respond- 
ed by furnishing hima dish of soup. This dis- 
posed of, he ordered, in pantomime, the second 
item; the result was a second dish of soup. This 
was politely eaten, and the third article on the 
bill indicated; the smiling waiter placed before 
the eccentric gentleman a third plate of soup. 

“Patience!” thought the guest, when he had 
forced the third instalment. “I'll begin at the 
bottom, now, and proceed backwards.” 

“This,” he said, pointing to the last item en 
the page. The servant darted away, and in a 
moment returned, and, wondering, doubtless, 
how the gentleman's dinner could make such 2 
thing necessary, he ceremoniously deposited a 
tooth-pick. 

Returning to my dining-room, in a state of 
feeling swinging between laughter and tears, | 
acknowledged the pudding a failure, and stam- 
mered some words of apology for the dinner in 
general, 

“Serves him right!’ said the host, taking my 
part, and slapping his friend on the shoulder 
with the abandon of their boyhood days; ‘ta man 
who refuses to eat good boiled mutton ought to 
be” 





I do not know in what dreadful way he would 
have ended his sentence, had I not interrupted,— 

“And the man who could invite a friend to 
dinner, and then discuss rocks, and dry plants, 
and bugs, and snakes, for two mortal hours in 
the same house with his wife, and not give hera 
warning, so that she might prepare the fatted 
ealf, to honor’’ 

“What would have been the use?’ the host in- 
terrupted; ‘the would not have eaten of the fatted 
calf; he would have preferred the husks. Never 
mind! He'll be here to tea, and you may give 
him some graham mush. We're going -out to 
look for crinoids, for an hour or two, and will 
come back hungry.” 

Five years later, while on a visit to Cincinnati, 
I met my first guest. He had not forgotten that 
dinner at my house. 

‘‘Here’s my dinner for to-day,’’ he said, draw- 
ing from his pocket a little paper parcel Tie 
opened the paper and showed four graham 
crackers. 

“Well, please don’t invite me to dine with 
you,”’ I said, 

————__ + 





Fate oF DiscoveERERS.—The strange fatality 
which attended the early discovery of Americ’ 
may be seen from the following: 

“A strange fatality attended the early discov- 
ers of America—Columbus died broken-hearted, 
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was harshly superseded, Las Casas sought ref- | 
uge and consolation ina cowl. Ojeda died in ex- 
treme poverty, Encisco was deposed by his own 
followers. Nicuessa perished miserably by the 
cruelty of his party, Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
was disgracefully beheaded, Narvaez was im- 
prisoned in a tropical dungeon and afterward 
died of hardship, Cortez was dishonored, Alvara- 
do was assassinated, Almagro was garroted, Pi- 
zarro was murdered and his four brothers killed.” 


— -_ 


For the Companion, 
A MYSTERY AT SEA. 


It was the night that recent comet of the seas, the 
Cimbria, came in. What so large a steamer would 
want at a little uncommercial harbor on the coast 
of Maine was a puzzle for us all. “I have it!” said | 
Lieut. Egan at last, with alaugh. ‘She’s scientific. | 
Cruising to find the sea-serpent—something that | 
way. This coast of Maine is somewhat notorious for | 
the fleeting glimpses it affords of the sea-serpent, I 
hear.” | 

“Talking of sea-serpents,”” remarked Ensign Brit- | 
tell, after a pause, “do you remember the time I was | 
out in the F/orimel, on her cruise in the Pacific, to | 
the Sandwich and Marian Islands?” | 

“Now for one of Brittell’s salt sea yarns!’’ said 
Egan, with a wink to the rest of us. | 

“TI trust, gentlemen,” said Brittell, severely, “that | 
my word will be sufficient guarantee ‘for any- | 
thing” | 
“Certainly! Certainly!” we made haste to inter- | 
rupt. Go ahead, Ensign!” | 





| boat was lowered and manned; and six of us jumped 


| head was now in sight, two charges of B. B. shot; and 
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ment, both uprose cautiously and nodded out toward 
us like pigeons. 

“Brooks had reloaded and fired again. The ball 
bounded high over their heads. Again they ducked, 
and came up partially behind the rocks. 

“We shall frighten them away!’’ Copestakes ex- 
claimed. ‘Don't fire again. Let's have the boat 
down, captain. I'm going in there—if anybody will 
go with me!’ 

“There were volunteers enough: Perley, McIn- 
doe, Stockton, Morse, and two or three more. The 


in with Copestakes, all armed with fowling-pieces, 
or rifles; and Perley took a whale lance. For one, I 
was considerably excited; we all were, even the sail- 
ors, who gave way lustily, at the word. 

“The creatures—whatever they were—were in the 
lee of the white rocks. But we could see their black 
heads; and as we came nearer, these heads looked 
pretty large and scaly. 

«Slower! Slow up!’ exclaimed McIndoe. ‘We're 
about near enough. Whata head!’ 

“We were now out eighty or ninety yards fromthe 
rocks. 

“*Going to shoot?”’ says Morse. 

«*Ves,’ cried Copestakes, excitedly. 
have it, I say!’ 

“Stockton and Perley both fired at the one whose 


‘Let them 


Morse fired, too, I believe. 

“Down went the head, into the water; but when 
that one ducked, the other one rose up from be- 
hind the outer rock—and kept rising! That creat- 
ure reared up as high as the rock! 

“The sailors needed no orders to back water. Why, 
the creature seemed fairly to overtop us! We got 


So we concluded to take advantage of our good 
luck, and replenish our commissariat, which was 
becoming rather low. 

Mounting our horses, we soon struck into a swale 
that seemed to lead in the right direction, and gal- 
loped briskly for more than a mile through the tall 
grass that reached nearly to our stirrups. Occasion- 
ally one of us would ride up to the edge of the bluff 
and peer over, to see the creature, still quietly graz- 
ing in the distance, and apparently quite unconscious 
of our presence. 

“He can’t be very far away now,” said Jack; ‘let's 
leave our horses here, and creep up to the top of this 
rise and reconnoitre.” 


We ascended slowly to the top of the bluff, and 


partially concealed by the tall grass, threw ourselves 
down upon the gronnd and watched the movements 
of the animal, until Jack remarked,— 

“That's the strangest acting buffalo I ever saw. 
Let's get a little nearer, if we can. I think he’s been 
wounded.” 

We cautiously descended into the ravine before 
us, and upon ascending the opposite bluff, found 
that the animal had disappeared. Upon reaching 
the top and looking over into the valley beyond, we 
discovered, to our surprise, a large encampment of 
Indians, towards which the animal was slowly and 
clumsily making its way. 

So great was our astonishment at the unexpected 
sight, that neither of us spoke forsome minutes, At 
last Jack said, “It’s a band of Cheyennes, and that 
buffalo is their medicine-man. They’ve probably 
got a sick Indian, and we'll have a chance to witness 
the operation of curing him. We'll go back, mount 
our horses, and ride boldly up to their camp.” 

We quietly returned to the ravine where we had 
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‘appearance, that I no longer wondered we had mis- 
taken him in the distance for the animal itself. 
Upon coming near the patient, the medicine-man 
stood erect and commenced singing in an irksome, 
monotonous tone, in which he was joined by the 
entire band. This was continued for some time, for 
the purpose of frightening away the evil spirit which 
was supposed to torment the sick man. 
In the meantime, two or three assistants who had 
, been preparing a decoction of herbs, brought for- 
ward some large stones, heated very hot; these were 
placed in a hole dug in the ground, the patient laid 
beside them, and the contents of the large camp 
| kettle containing the herbs poured over the hot stones, 
which were immediately covered by the tight skin 
lodge before mentioned, and held closely to the 
ground, lest some portion of the vapor or steam 
should eseape. 

During all this time the entire party kept up their 
chanting and singing, accompanied by the beating 
| of drums and shaking of rattles, this being indis- 
pensable to the proper working of the charm by 
means of which Nakahten was to be cured. 

After the patient had been subjected to this treat- 
| ment for a few moments, the lodge was removed, he 

was helped to his feet, and sweating profusely as he 

was, forced to run to the bank of the river, when 
| he was pushed in and almost immediately brought 
| out, to be rolled up tightly in a large buffalo-rug; a 
cirele was then formed around him, and the con- 
jurer executed one of the most grotesque dances I 
ever saw, all the while saying, in a low monotone,— 
| “Hiya! hi ya! hoo hoo!” and shaking in his right 
| hand a rattle, composed of eagles’ claws, antelopes’ 
hoofs, bears’ claws, bits of bone, ete. 
This was continued until the performer was com- 





“We had been cruising near a fortnight about the | away as rapidly as we could—with no more shooting. 
Ladrones, and were that noon off Aoloto, one of the| “For when that head went up, I felt my hair rise 


southernmost islets of the group,” Brittell presently | under my cap, fairly. There wasn’t much said in 
resumed. 


left our horses, and mounting, rode swiftly towards | pletely worn out by the fatigue necessarily attendant 
the Indian camp, although not without some degree | upon such long-continued exertion, and then the 


“I was just going up from mess, when I | that boat—till we were well off from those rocks. 








heard the lookout hailing the deck, ‘The three white “Stockton was the first to make a remark. 
rocks off the point to leeward! Something queer | think of him, Copestakes! 
there!’ | want to?’ 
“*Ay! ay! But what does it look like?’ shouted | 
the lieutenant. | served MecIndoe. ‘But 1 want to be put aboard, 
“‘Hard to say. Looks like two big black men) first.’ 
waltzing round on top the water!’ 


‘What 
Sxamined him what you 


«««Copestakes can examine him at his leisure,’ ob- 


“The creature had drawn down its lofty neck. 
“A laugh followed this bit of description. | Our shots had had no visible effect. 

“« «Queer, indeed!’ observed Captain Forsythe. | MeIndoe thought we had better try the six-pound- 

“The point of rocks to which the lookout had | er again. 
hailed the deck was at the southeasterly cape of | ‘The skipper and Brooks, who had remained on 
the island. We were off the point two miles, or two | board, had seen the monster uplift its head, and 
and a half, to north’ard, and standing out to pass ita | were both astonished and amused at our hasty re- 
mile or rather less to leeward. | treat. They received us with laughter. To the sail- | 

“A dozen glasses were soon scanning the rocks; | ors, the creature seemed to have reared its head as 
and an exclamation from behind every glass rose al-| high as the F/Jorimel’s foremast, but I do not think 
most simultaneously, accompanied by a chorus of | that it actually rose many feet high. 
surprised comments: ‘Pele and Romeque, dancing a | 
jig! ‘Laocoon’s two sea-serpents, disporting!” 

“And look as sharply as I was able through a 
strong marine glass, I could gain no better idea than 
that suggested by the lookout: two creatures, with | 
enormous heads, playing round and about the rocks, | I could only get good aim, once!’ cried Brooks—and 
chasing each other to and fro,—now approaching | he blazed away again. And again we saw the white 
within a few yards of each other—then darting sud- | dust fly up from the reef. 
denly far apart—anon hidden fora moment behind| “But the strange saurians—if saurians they were— 
one or another of the white rocks, but reappearing | were too much sheltered by the rocks. 
and moving round and round in the same mazy, un- 
canny circles! 

“ «What think of those fellows, Mr. Coperstakes?’ | 
several of us asked; for Coperstakes was our natural 
history man on board. | 





“Brooks was already sighting the six-pounder, and 
| presently sent another slug ricochetting against the 
rocks. Up rose the same long neck again and gaped 
across the waters. 

« ¢Plesiosaurus, or ichthyosaurus, I'd fetch him, if 


To uncover 
them the yacht was brought round, and we stood 
down past the point, near half a mile; and though 
the distance was somewhat increased, Brooks could 
now enfilade the cove, inside the reefs. The first 
shot went wild of the rocks; but our amateur gunner 
“*Why, some sort of marine monsters, of course. | did better next time. The projectile skipped past 
But what, I've not the slightest idea—unless, as | within a very few yards of them; and again a head 
somebody just said, they are really sea-serpents.’ | rose up high in air. 
“*Can’t we stand in closer, Captain Forsythe?’ | Brooks instantly sent in a third ball—which made 
cried half a dozen eager sportsmen. | a commotion among the reptiles. We thought, at 
“As I have said, we were heading to pass the | first, one of them must have been struck. For they 
point, near a mile to leeward. The helm was set | dashed wildly about the cove, hither and thither, 
aport, sail shortened somewhat, and the leadsman | their heads at one moment low down on the water, | 
lent forward. The wind, though rather light, was then reared high in the air. But before Brooks! 
fair, and in twenty minutes we were within a half | could reload, they both made a sudden break out 
mile of the rocks. At this distance the black objects | betwixt the rocks and the ‘end of the point, and 
looked like the heads and necks of two enormous | coursed away up the coast. 
northern divers, whose bodies were under water.| ‘Brooks sent a parting ball skipping past them. 
From comparison with the rocks close by them, we| ‘That was the last we saw of them; and whether 
saw that they stood out of water several feet. The | plesiosauri, or sea-serpents, I leave it to the sa- 
heads were like those of huge turtles, and could | vans.” 
be seen bending and turning sinuously, this way and | 
that, like those of geese. 
“That they must have large bodies under water, | 
to stand out like that, was apparent to everyone; | AN ADVENTURE IN A CHEYENNE 
and we fancied we could discern a considerable dis- CAMP. 
turbance of the water, other than that occasioned “What do you make of it, Jack?” 
by the surf, round the rocks. The schooner was “Tt looks like a stray buffalo, though the herd may 
brought round to the wind; and it seemed that the | be in the valley t’other side of the bluff.” 
creatures had observed us; for they had ceased their “If that’s so, it’s probably an old bull, who fancies 
mazy play, and rearing their heads even higher, | that he’s smart enough to take care of himself as 
stood quiet, with their long necks craning out | wellasthe rest of the herd. Isn't it a pretty good 
towards us. sign that there are no Indians about to see him feed- 
“*Give them a shot!’ exclaimed McIndoe. ing so quietly there?” 
stir them up!’ “Yes; if we could get the wind of him, we might 
“We had a rifled six-pounder aft, mounted on aj} manage to capture a few of ’em. A dozen or so 
carriage, used more for firing salutes, however, than | tongues and humps wouldn’t go bad for fresh meat, 
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‘Let's 


for any other purpose. This was brought to bear, | hey?” 
and ammunition fetched up from a locker below.| “That’s true. Let's be off and try ’em,” sug- 
Powder and projectile were made up in cartridges, | gested I. 


the balls being conical steel-pointed shot, such as | 


are now used in the best rifled guns. 

“Young Brooks, who had studied gunnery at a 
military academy, undertook to do the shooting. 

“Every glass was up to observe the effect. 

“A short, sharp report followed. Brooks had 
tried a ricochet shot. We saw the water fly up a 
quarter of a mile off, then skip—skip—skip, it went 
and struck against one of the rocks with a spiteful | 
thut! All eyes were on the game. When that slug 
hit the rock, down went both heads; and we could | 
se@ the water awirling and foaming. After a mo- 


We soon had our horses saddled, and started on 
| the chase. 

I had been spending a few weeks with Jack Raw- 
lins, an old scout and guide upon the Arkansas, en- 
gaged in hunting, and early that morning we had 
discovered on the top of a high bluff, about two 
miles away from our camp, the animal in question. 
We were somewhat surprised at its close proximity, 
for a party of emigrants that passed our camp only 
the day previous had informed us that they had seen 
no traces of buffalo upon their reute, but plenty of 
| Indian signs. 





of doubt on my part as to our reception. 

Upon reaching the top of the bluff that overlooked 
the camp, we suddenly halted and remained sitting | 
upon our horses. So busily engaged were the Ind- 
ians that for several seconds they did not perceive 
us. Presently one of their number discovered our 
presence. This was the signal for no little confu- 
sion in camp, which was largely increased by the 
barking of more than a score of dogs. | 

As soon as Jack saw that we were discovered, he 
held both hands aloft over his head, to show that we 
carried no arms with hostile intent, and then joined 
them together, as in the act of shaking hands. 

This had the effect of bringing two of the Indians 
out from the camp mounted upon ponies. As they 
came near they evidently recognized Jack, greeting 
him with a shake of the hand and sundry grunts, 
supposed to be expressive of their great pleasure at 
seeing him, and at the same time to convey an invi- | 
tation to visit their camp. We then rode slowly | 
towards the encampment, the cynosures of at least 
a hundred pairs of keen black eyes. 

To say that I felt at ease as we approached the 
crowd of red-skinned, ferocious-looking creatures 
that assembled to meet us, would be far from true, 
for I never felt more ill at ease, or more devoutly 
wished myself in some other place than at that time. 
Still, Jack’s confident manner somewhat assured 
me, and I managed to so conduct myself as not to 
betray the fear that I really experienced. 

At a short distance from the lodges, and quite near | 
the river, was a small half-round hut, made of skins 
tightly sewed together, and resembling a huge ket- 
tle turned bottom side up, around which some fifteen 
or twenty squaws were gathered, apparently listening 
to a chant, rendered in a high falsetto tone, the 
notes of which occasionally reached our ears above 
the noise and confusion in the camp. 

As soon as Jack could find an opportunity, he told 
me that we were in the camp of Nakahten, or the 
Keen-sighted, who was quite sick, and had sent to the 
mountains for the great medicine-man of the tribe, 
who was about to charm the disease away; that it 
was he in his robes of office we had seen that morn- | 
ing gathering his herbs for the cure, and in the dis- 
tance mistaken for a veritable buffalo. He said, 
further, that all Indians believed herbs so gathered 
were more efficacious, and rendered the cure more 
speedy and certain, than if obtained by any other 
means, and suggested that we remain and witness 
the operation. 

Dismounting from our horses, we soon mingled 
with the crowd that surrounded the medicine-man’s 
lodge, and saw the sick man, Nakahten, brought out | 
from his own lodge and laid before that of the med- | 
icine-man. | 





As I glanced at the face and body of the patient, I 
was horror-stricken to perceive, by the most unmis- | 
takable tokens, that it was a case of virulent small- 
pox, and I am quite sure I should then and there 
have turned and fled had I not felt Jack’s strong 
hand upon my arm, and heard him say, “If we be- 
tray any fear, we are no longer safe. Whatever the 
consequences, we must abide by them.” 





| 


A few minutes’ reflection convinced me that I had 
no particular reason to fear for myself, for I had 
been vaccinated only the year previous; besides, the 
infection had already been conveyed, if at all, and 
there was nothing to be done but submit with as 
good grace as possible. | 


= . | 
If, therefore, my account of the medicine-man’‘s 


treatment of Nakahten should not be remarkably | 
clear and succinct, I must beg my readers to “put | 
themselves in my place” for a few moments, and 
honestly tell me if they think they could have ob- 
served more closely under the circumstances. 

After a little while the medicine-man, completely 
covered with the skin of a huge buffalo, came slowly 
upon his hands and feet towards the sick man; and | 
so perfect was the resemblance in gait and general | 


| patient, still wrapped in the buffalo-robe, was car- 
ried to his own lodge, and the crowd dispersed. 

We visited several of the lodges, smoked with the 
braves, witnessed the manner of preparing penunican 


| for the winter’s food, saw skins in the process of 


curing, and ascertained that several of the band had 
recently died from a disease like that which now 
afflicted their chief. 

This information, conveyed by Jack in no very 
delicate manner, caused a speedy return of my de- 


| Sire to get away, and as we had passed the greater 


part of the day with the Cheyennes, I proposed leav- 
ing at once; but it was not until nearly sunset that 
we were permitted to mount our horses and bid the 
friendly Cheyennes a farewell, and not even then 
until we had visited the lodge of Nakahten, and 
shaken him by the hand, and wished him a happy 
recovery. 

Once away from the Indian camp, and speeding 
over the green prairie towards our own, I realized 
such a feeling of relief as L hardly ever experienced 
before. 

I wish I could tell my readers the result of the 
medicine-man’s treatment of the small-pox, but I 
never afterwards heard from Nakahten or his band. 
I have never doubted, however, but the chief soon 
sought the happy hunting-grounds of his tribe. 

No disastrous results attended our visit to the 
Cheyenne camp, and after an experience of several 


| years upon the plains, Teame to be a firm believer 


in Jack’s favorite saying, that, “aman on the plains 
can stan’ eanamost anything, pervided he don't get 
scart.”’ 

“oe 


GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


A stranger in Washington, who was not aware 
that he was in the capital city of a great country, 
happening into the street just before nine o'clock on 
a week-day morning, might easily mistake the mean- 
ing of the sight that would meet his eye. He would 
see the sidewalks filled with men; and among them 
a few girls and women. 

If he were to follow a group of these passers, he 
would observe that they entered one of those vast 
structures called “the departments,’ where the busi- 
ness of the nation is done. But so great is the num- 
her of those so entering that he might readily fancy 
that they were assembling for some unusual occa- 
sion. 

These men are Government clerks, and they are 
assembling to enter upon some of the dreariest work 
that falls to the lot of intelligent men. 

“T will do anything for you I can,” said a Con- 
gressman to a young friend who was seeking some- 
thing to do; “but don’t ask me to get you a depart- 
ment clerkship. It kills a man’s ambition, and un- 
fits him for any other work.” 

This remark will not surprise any one who knows 
how clerks in the Government service are appointed 
and the nature of their work. They usually get 
their places by patronage; and promotions are rare, 
The young man who is appointed a clerk at a salary 


| of $1,200 remains in the same position until he is 
| 


turned out, to make room for another. 

He is not certain to retain his clerkship if he does 
well the work assigned to him; nor is he certain to 
lose it if he does the work very badly or not at all. 
The result is that, having very monotonous work to 
do, he very quickly loses his interest in it. 

There is, however, a fascination in holding a Gov- 
ernment place, which few can resist after they have 
once felt it. The easy work and the sure pay, even 
when it is small, chain them to the places where 
they are, and forbid them to break the bands that 
bind them. Men will intrigue and plet to keep 
clerkships which do not pay them half what they 
might earn, if they would only pluck up energy and 
courage. And when they are dismissed, they plot 


again and beset their meinber of Congress with ap- 
peals te provide for them eleewhere, 
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This is the rule. There are scores and hun- |! how pleasant it would be to work in that huge | the provinces, and it is certain that they can only 


ireds of exceptions. 


Some men see that the life; Treasury Building, either handling immense| be subdued by an overwhelming superiority of 


of aclerk is taking away their self-dependence, | sums of money, or keeping a part of the ac- | numbers and skill, and after long and difficult 


and they voluntarily resign. 
that calls their faculties into exercise, and gives | 
them an interest in it for its own sake. 


Others have work | counts of the nation. | 


Another is attracted by the models,—now 


There | greatly reduced in number by fire,—in the pat- | 


are a few, too, whose spirit cannot be quenched | ent office; another by the military garb of those | 


even by the hard, dry routine of a public office. | about the war-office, and so on. 
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OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Yet after all it is a thankless, hopeless and am- 


bition-killing life, that in these great piles of ma- 


Jesides the ordinary clerks in the depart- 
ments, there are the chief clerks and the chiefs 
of bureaus, who are, in general, as dependent 
upon patronage as their subordinates, for the 
places they hold. Some of them have the chance 
to do good work, the value of which their supe- 
riors and the country may recognize; though it | 
may not be known who was the author of it. | 
There are others who have nothing to do that is 
worthy of a serious effort. 

At the head of the department is the Secreta- 
ry, who is a member of the Cabinet. Under our 


system the Cabinet ministers are only responsi- of the Russo-Turkish war, was that 


ble for the execution of laws which they have no 
hand in making. Their powers, as well as their 
responsibility, are greatly less than those of min- 
isters in most other countries. An American | 
Secretary of a department, as has been truly 
said, is not much more than a head clerk. 

But he is a head clerk who has a great deal of | 
business on his hands, 
look and direct all the business of his depart- 
ment, and that takes much time. He is expect- 
ed to attend Cabinet meetings, and to give his | 
advice to the President on the public questions | 
that come before the Executive. 

If this were all, the life of a cabinet minister 
would be much easier than it really is. For his 
time is greatly interrupted by callers. These 
are of various kinds. 

There is always a great crowd of visitors in 
Washington, and everybody who happens to 
have an acquaintance with a member of the Cab- 
inet regards it as a duty to go and pay his re- 
spects. The great horde of office-seekers can be 
kept out by referring all who desire positions to 
an “appointment clerk ;"’ but some of them con- 
trive to evade the guards and come to bore the 
Secretary. 


Of course he has to over- | 


The Senators and members of Congress can- | religion with a majority of the people of Bosnia | 


not be excluded. They must be allowed to see 


the Secretary, if they insist upon it. The Post- | 


master-General listens to a score of members in | condition to peace and order. This task Austria | 


a day. This gentleman asks for the appoint- 
ment of a certain person as postmaster. 


es to get a needy politician into a clerkship. | 

The Attorney-General has his callers, too. A 
Senator has a word to say in favor of a criminal 
in whom he has become interested, and asks the 
Attorney-General to endorse a petition for a par- 
don. The Secretary of the Interior, having the | 
great business of patents, pensions, public lands, | 
und the Indians in his charge, must hear a great 
number of persons on many subjects. 

During the war, one of the busiest depart- 
ments was that of the Secretary of War. 
Mr. Stanton was forced to work at night to keep 
up with his business, interrupted as it was all 
the day by military and political visitors. But 
now the army is small, and the work is light 

We have spoken of the fascination Govern- 
ment service has for almost all who engage in it. 
There are very few persons who can go through 


sonry. 
to nothing. It makes the holders dependent up- | 
on the will of the men who happen to be in pow- 


It is work that teaches nothing and leads 


er at the Capitol and the White House, and in 
many cases roots up and destroys independence 


of spirit. 


_ 


THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


One of the arrangements made by the Con- 


| gress of Berlin, which met in the Prussian eapi- 


tal last July to settle the questions arising out | 
Austria 
should “occupy” the two Turkish States of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. 

It will not be forgotten that it was the insur- | 
rection which broke out in those two States, 
somewhat more than two years ago, that was 
the beginning of the trouble and war which have 
taken place since in Eastern Europe. That in- | 
surrection was due to the miserable oppression | 


| which attended the rule of the Sultan in the 


provinces, while there is some reason to suppose 


that it was fanned into flame by Russian emis- | 


| The idea is to keep out contagious disease, and 
However that may have been, Bosnia and 


saries. 


Herzegovina were looked upon by the Congress 
of Berlin as misgoverned and restless provinces 
of Turkey. It took it for granted that the Sul- 
tan either could not or would not insure them 
good government, and it deemed it wise that 
they should be held by a power which would in- 
sure this to them, and keep them from causing 
fresh trouble in the East. 

It happens that both Bosnia and Herzegovina 
lie along the frontier of the Austrian Empire; 
and as that Empire not only has a deep interest 
in the settlement of the Eastern Question, but 
contains a large population allied by race and 


and Herzegovina, to her was committed the task 
of occupying them, and reducing their disturbed 


hoped to fulfil without trouble or bloodshed. 


Anoth- | Count Andrassy, the Austrian Premier, declared | 
er wants a new post-oftice opened. A third wish- | at the Conference that he would be willing'to go | migate and disinfect the vessel. 


himself and occupy these provinces, and that all 
the force he would need to do so would be two 


| companies of infantry. 


military operations. 

A glance at the population of Bosnia and its 
sister province will explain this resistance. The 
total number of inhabitants is about 1,150,000. 


| Of these about 670,000 are Christians, and 465,000 


Mussulmans. But the Mussulmans, though in- 
ferior in numbers, are the wealthiest, most in- 
telligent and most warlike class. They are by 
no means all Turks; on the contrary, a large 
proportion of the Mussulmans of Bosnia are 
Sclaves, who were once Christians, but have 
been, in the process of years, converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. These Mussulman Sclaves are 
called “Begs.”’ 

The Begs are the chief land-owners and mer- 
chants, and the most enterprising and military 
of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians; and they 
are in a large majority in the larger towns and 
villages, while the Christians are, for the most 
part, the peasants who till the farms and tend 
the flocks on the mountain-sides. 

It is the Begs who have been so stubbornly re- | 
sisting the Austrian occupation. They are loyal | 
to the Sultan, and are fiercely opposed to the 
rule of a stranger power; and their exploits in| 


i 


| the field during the past two months have proved 


how terribly in earnest they are in opposing a 
transfer of allegiance. 

No doubt, in time, the Austrians will Succeed , 
in overcoming their savage hostility; but the 
fact that the most vigorous part of the Bosnian 
people oppose Austrian rule, does not give much 
promise of tranquillity to the so-long disturbed 
provinces in the future. 


_ oP 





For the Companion, 


THE ASTER. 


Star of September! by the wild wayside, 
3orn tothy beauty after summer’s breath 
Has blown, and scattered to their early death 
Those frailer flowers of the August’s pride. | 
Past are Augustan days; now autumn-tide 
Calls truant Fancy back to sober things, 
Imagination’s play doth curb its wings, 
And from the sea the woodland bird has hied. 
My precious aster! perishable gem! 
And so more precious, [ did wait a year 
To greet thee; and I stoop to bend thy stem 
As bows a lover o’er an image dear; 
To-night, your beauty shall illume my room, | 
And you shall sit a queen in purple bloom. 





A. T. Le 
—_——_~+or___—— 


QUARANTINE. 

The word quarantine comes from an Italian 
word, which means a space of forty days, and is 
used because forty days was at first the time— 
fixed upon without any particular reason—within 
which vessels and persons coming from places 
where contagious disease prevailed, were forbid- 
den to enter a healthy port or other place. 

Quarantine is now used to signify both the 
fact that there is a restriction upon the person or 
vessel arriving from an infected place, and the 
place where the person or vessel is detained. 

The principle of quarantine is very simple. 


the manner of doing it is to detain at a safe dis- 
tance whatever might serve to introduce it, until 
the danger has passed. 


Suppose there is cholera in Havana. A ves- 


sel from that port arrives off New York. Every | 


vessel carries a bill of health, which is a pass- 
port. If there is no contagious disease in the 
port from which it sails, the consul of the coun- 
try to which the vessel belongs gives to the cap- 


tain a clean bill: ifthere is such disease, he gives 


a foul bill of health. 
A vessel then comes to New York with a foul 


bill; or, during the voyage, cholera has broken 
| 


out among the crew. The vessel is ordered to 
quarantine. This is an anchorage ground, staked 
off by buoys, far from the land. Here the vessel 
easts anchor, and remains until released from 
quarantine. 

There is a floating hospital to which the sick 
are transferred. The officers are obliged to fu- 
Certain parts of 

the cargo must be discharged and taken to ware- 
houses in which the goods are disinfected. All 
| clothing is subjected to a similar process. When 


The event has proved that both he and the | this has been done, and time enough has elapsed 


other European statesmen make a grave error in 
supposing that Austria could peaceably occupy 
the two provinces. Already not two companies 
of infantry, but fifty thousand Austrian soldiers 


| of the line, have entered the territory of Bosnia 


and Herzegovina, and there is some prospect that 


Poor | a much larger force will be needed before they 


are reduced to submission to their new master. 
From the first the Austrians have been fiercely 
and stoutly resisted by force, and some of the 
bloodiest battles of the past two vears have been 
fought in the fair valleys and picturesque moun- 
tain slopes of Bosnia. More than once veteran 
Austrian generals, like General Phillipovitch, 


| for disease to have made its appearance if there 
were any, the vessel is released and is allowed 
to proceed up to the city. 


The principle of internal quarantine is the same | 


as far as it can be applied. That is, one city 
does not allow passengers from a city where dis- 
ease prevails, to enter it, without being subjected 
to disinfection. This year some cities have re- 
fused to allow persons to come at all from places 
where there was yellow fever. This was by no 
means intelligent action, for the best authorities 
are agreed that yellow fever is not contagious 
Formerly the rules of quarantine were very 
harsh and cruel. It was a law in a part of Italy, 


one of the great offices, even as sight-seers, | and disciplined Austrian troops, have been re-| in the fourteenth century, that when a person 


without falling under the spell, 


One man thinks | pelled by the onslaught of the fiery natives of} was taken with the plague, he must be carried 


out into the fields, and there left to die, or to re 
cover. At present, the regulations are founded 
on the most recent scientific theories, and are de- 
signed to be as humane as possible, both for the 
sick and for those who are in danger from con- 
tagion. 

That was not the case with the Southern quar- 
antine rules to which we have referred, for there 
is no doubt that a good part of the suffering in 
the terribly afflicted cities of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, might have been avoided, 
and many lives saved, if it had not been for the 
unnecessary rules which other cities adopted for 
the sake of self-preservation. 

Quarantine may be made a completely effec- 
tual guard against the introduction of truly con- 
tagious diseases from beyond the sea, and the 
means, and the application of ‘them, become 
yearly more perfect. It is doubtful if. with the 
present means at the command of science, there 
can be any really effective quarantine by land. 
At any rate, there has never been anything of 
the kind as yet. To find a safeguard of that sort 
is a great problem for medica! science. 

i 


THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. 

This celebrated Grecian statue, found buried in 
the soil near the close of the fifteenth century, and 
set up by Pope Julius II. in the Belvidere of the 
Vatican, has been universally regarded as the per- 
fection of sculpture. 

But modern criticism claims—and the claim seems 
to be well founded—that it is the product of Greek 
genius in its decline, and is vastly inferior to those 
of the age of Pericles. 

It is now declared that the anatomy is pretentious; 
that the attitude and expression are foreign to the 
simplicity of the true Greek style; that the elegant 
sandals and carefully-adjusted hair suggest the cox- 
comb; that the polished evenness of the rounded 
marble, instead of representing an ideal removed 
from the conditions of humanity, are simply signs 
of empty mechanical workmanship! Further, the 
artist who restored the mutilated hand should have 
furnished it with Jupiter's egis instead of with the 
familiar bow. Again, it is believed to be probable 
that the statue was an imitation of an earlier one in 
bronze, even this having been cast as late as 279 B.C. 
These are the views which now prevail among stu- 
dents of art. 

It is evident, that great critics—like the rest of us 
—may see things through the glamour of their heated 


| fancy; and that in the esthetic world, as much as 


| in the theological, orthodoxy may be something very 
variable. 

And yet, it does not follow that there is no fixed 
standard of taste. It is just because there is one, that 
the Apollo Belvidere has had to come down from the 
throne where it had reigned supreme for centuries, 
and do profoundest homage to the royal master- 
pieces of the earlier Greek period, to whose lofty 

' ideals, truth to nature, severe simplicity, and exqui- 
site finish the highest taste of all time bows. 


| — me 


BOYS LED ASTRAY. 


| Two young lads of about sixteen, in some farm 
neighborhood of Indiana, had fired their imagina- 
tions last spring by reading sea-stories, until they 
resolved that they would no longer waste their lives 
| in ploughing and foddering stock, but would launch 
out on the briny deep to engage in battles with pirates, 
to rescue shipwrecked ladies, to be embraced by ad- 
mirals, and promoted to captaincies on their first 
voyage, after the usual course of affairs with sailors 
—in dime novels. They begged their way from In- 
diana to New York. There, on the Courtlandt Street 
ferry-boat, they had their first glimpse of the bay, 
which they supposed to be the ocean. 

They stared at each other in dismay. 
awful wash of water, Jim!” said one. 

“Let's go home,” said the other, after a pause. 

They were arrested as vagrants, but when their 
story was known, some charitable gentlemen sent 
them back to their ploughing. Their uncomforta- 
ble experiences had quite extinguished all desire 
for sea-life. 

We can hardly open a daily paper without finding 
cases in which the utterly demoralizing boys’ news- 
papers, sold at every news-stand, or the equally per- 
nicious dime novels, have led boys into crime and 
misery. 

In New York last week two boys of about eleven, 
who belonged to Christian families of high social 
position, were found to be out of their beds at two 
o'clock in the morning. A terrified search was 
made, and the father of one of them met the boys 
swaggering up the street. When he spoke to them, 
his son replied by firing a pistol at his head. The 

| ball missed its aim, but the boy was arrested. 

“Where were you going?” he was asked at the 
station. 

“Out in search of adventure,” he said. 

“What could induce you to shoot at your father?” 

“Oh, I’m tired of the old man’s tyranny! Besides, 
every man goes armed now, and defends himself 
when insulted.” 

This lad had been carefully guarded against other 
evil influences but that of this pernicious literature, 
which had literally maddened him. 

The Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Eastern 
House of Refuge declares that the majority of its 
inmates are brought there by the influence of these 

| publications. Openly obscene books, he says, reach 


“It's an 
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very few chiliren; but respectable parents permit 
their boys to buy these fiash papers,—even buy them 
for them. Next comes the longing for the variety- 
shows, and once adinitted to those hot-beds of vul- 
garity and vice, the headlong descent into crime 
soon follows. 


GEN. GRANT’S PERSEVERANCE. 





There is a story which illustrates that trait of Gen. | 


Grent which Mrs. Grant indicated when she said to 
sone one who had sought her aid to influence the 
President, “Mr. Grant is a very obstinate man.” 
When 2 young man he was fond of playing chess, 
and usually beat his opponents. 


One day, however, 


{ 
he was badly beaten by a player whom he had not 


before encountered. The defeat aroused young 
Grant’s pluck. Again and again he played with the 
man, and each time was defeated. At last, learning 
the method of his opponent, he got the better of 
him. His endurance not only taught him how to 
win, but in one of the games he gained the victory 
by tiring the man ont. 

There is a war-story which even more vividly than 


the chess-anecdote shows the general’s determina- | 


tion to endure unto the end.} 

Immediately after the battle of Shiloh, Gen. Buell, 
whose timely arrival at Pittsburg Landing made the 
expected victory a certainty, began, in a friendly 
way, criticising Grant’s policy of fighting with the 
Tennessee River in his rear. 


“Where, if beaten, could you have retreated, gen- | seven. 


eral?’ asked the cautious Buell. 
“I didn’t mean to be beaten.”’ 
“But suppose you had been defeated?” 


“Well, there were all the transports to carry the | 


remains of the command across the river.’’ 

“But, general,” urged the scientific Buell, “your 
whole number of transports could not contain over 
ten thousand, and you had fifty thousand engaged.” 

“Well, if I had been beaten,” said Grant, coolly, 
“transportation for ten thousand men would have 


been abundant for all that could have been left | have been seen, in the village and town of Wa 


of us.” 
a 
AN UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. 

Superstitious persons are apt to remember a 
dream, or the prophecy of some fortune-teller which 
came to pass. They seldom, however, recall the hun- 
dreds of dreams and prophecies which have failed to 
fuliil themselves. There is one of these unfulfilled 
prophecies associated with the late Emperor of 
France. 

When he was a child, his mother, Queen Hortense, 
had his fortune told by a gypsy. She prophesied 
that he would rise to highest eminence of power and 
fame, and would be killed by a bullet entering his 
forehead. As is well known, Louis Napoleon did be- 
come Emperor of France, but he died in his bed, an 
exile, in England. 

Among the family friends of Louis was Madame 
Cornu. She aided him in his aspirations to become 
President of the French Republic, believing that he 
would use his power for the establishment of liberty 
in France and Italy. But when the famous coup 
d'etat occurred, by whose attending massacres and 
imprisonments Napoleon Emperor, she 
broke with him. She would neither go to his palace 
nor accept lis offers of friencship. 


became 


those customers should be perfectly satistied. Not 
so Very long ago he said to tue present writer,— 

“lL always enueavored to satisty every person that 
came to me for business. It a school-boy came to 
me tor a pocket-hnite, | always did my best to help 
him to choose a good one, and I alwaystold him that 
if it did not suit him, or he did not like it, | would 
willingly change it. The result was that the major- 
ity of those casual customers, brought to me by ad- 
vertisements, became regular customers, and con- 
tinued so.” 
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| LONGEVITY IN AMERICA. 

A comparison unfavorable to longevity in Ameri- 
|ca has been drawn between Gov. Morton, dying at 
| fifty-four, and Thiers, living until he waseighty. The 
Philadelphia North American resists the unfavora- 
ble inference in this style: 


We have now living in our own city, in the person 
of General Robert Patterson, one who has been and 
done as much and suffered as great changes of cli- 
mate, and endured as much labor as perhaps any of 
the named Europeans, and yet eclipsing them all in 
years, he is quite their qual i in vigor. Here, too, at 
our doors is Henry C. Carey, capable of doing the 
| work of any of the men nanied, at eighty-five. And 
| Mr. Cameron is in his eightieth year, and by no 
means ready to fall asleep while this administration 
lasts. We recently buried Horace Binney, wanting 
but three years of being a century; and recalling 
| other prominent men whose lives were active and ja- 
| borious, there was Webster, who lived to seventy 
; Years; Clay to seventy-five; Benton an additional 
| year; Chief Justice Marshall, eighty; J. Q. Adams, 

Thomas Jefferson, eighty-three; Lewis 








| eighty-one; 
| Cass, eighty-four, and Chief Justice Taney, eighty- 
The list can be easily extended, and the 
} more it is examined the more fully it will be proved 
that American life isno more deadly than European, 


and that professional life has as good chances of con- 


| This blind beggar was led by 


| mother lived in the city of Rochester. 


| that followed, he working on the 


tinuance here as there. 
a 
HOW HE ADVANCED. 
The following story of how a poor boy found 
friends, and how he justified their confidence in him, 
is told by the Western New- Yorker: 


In December, 1859, on a cold, 


stormy day, m 






a blind beggar asking for alms, from door to door 


alittle ragged Irish 


boy, about eight or nine years old, whose widowed 


The beggar was seen to ill-treat and beat this poor 
Irish boy from time to time. This being noticed by 
one of our humane citizens, he took the little boy to 
his own comfortable home, providing him with warm 
clothing and all the comforts that he and his affee- 
tionate wife could do, to render his life (that had 
been one of want from the cradle) happy. 

They sent him to the district school in the winters 
farm in the sum- 
mer months, a faithful and kind boy. In the district 
school he was at all times at the head of his class. 
He was then sent to our academy, and after a time 


| he taught school in our rural districts. 


| scholarship in this col lege, where merit 
| ceeds, 


sy dint of economy and the assistance of his kind 
benefa vctor, four years ago he entered Cornell Uni- 
n June last he graduated at the head of 
.— been awarded the highest prize for 
alone sue- 
The once ragged Trish boy has been spending 
a few weeks in our village and vicinity, but v 18 NOW 
returned to take 2 place offered him ata good salary 
in the chemical department of this seat of learning: 








POOR GIRLS. 
Unlike many foolish Christians, the Jews teach 
| their children, girls as well as boys, some occupation 


| by which they may earn a living. An E.rchange in- 


Napoleon sent the grand Duchess Stephanie to | culcates a similar practice upon all parents. 


persuade her to continue her friendship. 

“Tell him,” 
gypsy’s prophecy will be tulfilled. 
plished one-half of it; the people will do the rest.” 

The Grand Duchess delivered the message. ‘‘Noth- 
ing is more probable,’’ was Napoleon's answer. 

ee 

GREAT CHINESE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The British Museum recently purchased a Chinese 
Encyclopzxdia, in 5 
The purchase was made at Pekin, and with great 
secrecy, as the fact of the work being bargained for 
by an outside barbarian would have caused a tumult. 
The London Globe thus characterizes the work: 


It is a work due to the wisdom and energy of 
Kanghe, whom all historians of China extol as the 
greatest and wisest of the Chinese Emperors. He 
conceived the plan of a great Chinese dictionary, 
and also set about the really remarkable undertaking 
now represented by 5,020 volumes at the British 
Museum. 

He was, it appears, a great admirer of ancient Chi- 
nese literature, and was deeply grieved to perceive 
that extensive corruptions were everywhere creep- 
ing into the texts of ancient works that were repro- 
duced. 

A learned Commission was appointed to collate and 
verify all Chinese works, and the Jesuit missionaries 
were simultaneously employed in casting a vast 
font of copper type. The collection and examina- 
tion occupied the Commission for forty years. 

The Commissioners professed to have taken all 
works from about 1100 B. C. to 1700 A. D., and it is 
supposed that the whole Chinese literature of any 
importance between these dates is to be found em- 
bodied in these 5,020 volumes. The subjects are clas- 
sified under six headings, under which are arranged 
writings relating to the heavens, the earth, mankind, 
inanimate nature, philoscphy and political economy. 
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POLITE DILIGENCE, 

Throughout Great Britain John Joseph Mechi is 
known as a successful experimenter in farming. 
Previous to acquiring an agricultural reputation, 
Mr. Mechi was known in London as a shrewd man 
of business. He made a fortune, and the way in 
which he marched to its acquisition is thus told: 

He soon saw that enterprise begets success. He 
lived in the early days of advertising, and his success 
was greatly due ‘to the fact that he embraced all the 
facilities which the new move ment offered. 

London woke up one fine morning, and found it- 
self plastered all over with bills announcing the ex- 
céllence of Mr. Mechi’s wares. This brought many 
ehatomers, and Mr. Mechi’s personnal eare was that 


said Madame de Cornu, “that the | never Deen taught to work. 
He has accom- | 


| 


The poorest girls in the world are those who have 
There are thousands of 
them. Rich parents have petted them: they have 
been taught to despise labor, and depend upon others 
for living, and are perfectly helpless. If mistortune 


| comes upon their friends, as it often does, their case 





| 


is hopeless. The most forlorn and miserable women 
upon earth belong to this class. It belongs to 
rents to protect their daughters from this deplorable 
condition. They do them a great wrong if they neg- 
lect it. Every daughter ought to be taught to earn 
her own living. The rich as well as the poor require 


5,020 volumes, at a cost of £1,500. | this training. The wheel of fortune rolls swiftly 


round; the rich are very likely to become poor, and 
the poor rich. Skill to labor is no disadvantege to 
the rich, and is indispensable to the poor. Well-to- 
do parents must educate their children to work. No 


reform is more imperative than this. 
{ 


er 


A RIDE WITH PRESIDENT JEFFER- 
SON. 

Mr. Jefferson dressed plainly, and even carelessly. 
While President, he was in the habit of riding on 
horseback from one till two. A stranger, meeting 
the tall, gaunt man, whose clothes, instead of fitting, 
hung about his figure, would not take him for the 
chief magistrate of the nation. 

On one of his usual rides, just as he turned home- 
wards, he met a rough-looking Virginian, mounted 
on a fine horse. 


“Good day,” 
going?” 

“To Washington.” 

“So am I; we'll ride together, if agreeable?” 

They rode along for some distance, when the Vir- 
ginian, looking at Mr. Jefferson's fine horse, said,— 

“Will you swap horses?” 

“No; it is my rule never to exchange 
suits me.” 

“Where are you from?”’, 
amazement. 

“From Virginia.” 

“Well, you’re the first Virginian I ever saw who 
would not swap horses.’ 

“What building is that?” asked the Virginian, as 
| they came in sight of the White House. 

“The President's House.” 

“Do you know the President?” 

“Yes, Lam intimately acquainted with him.” 

“What sort of a man is he?” 

“His friends esteem him highly; 
demn him.” 


said the Virginian, “‘where are you 


a horse that 


said the man, staring in 





his enemies con- 


| Just before they reached the White House, Mr. 


Jefferson said,— 
“If you will go to the house with me, I will intro- 
duce you to the President.” 
he man stared. “I am in earnest,’ said Mr. 
Jefferson, stopping, as a servant advanced to assist 
him in dismonnting: The deferential attention of 





COMPANION, 


the servant opened the Virginian’s eyes. 
spurs to his horse, he was out of sight in a moment. 





—_—<tr 
“CALCULATE.” 
Even intelligent men will misuse the excellent word 
calculate, Which is very expressive, When used in its 
legitimate sense, to compute. 


comprehensive mathematical processes the orbit of 
a planet. 
designed or adapted to a certain purpose, may be 
said to be calculated for it. But the word, or at 
least the participle, is very commonly used to mean 
merely, fitted, suited, apt. Thus, it will be said 
that such or such a speech is caleulated to make a 
man angry, When the speaker had no wish or pur- 
pose to excite anger; and I find even in the London 
Times the paitoutien: sentence: “The stuff itself was 
well caleulated to burn, though of course it was not 
there for such a purpose.” This is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. The stuff was not calculated to 
burn; no one had contrived it for that purpose; it 
was merely apt to burn, liable to take fire. 


~ 
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RESTORED BY 12,000 PIECES. 
One of the triumphs of restorative surgery is thus 
recorded: 
Miss Lucy A. Osborne, of New Milford, whose 
sealp, right ear and part of the right cheek were 
torn off in September, 1874, by machinery in which 


her hair caught, and who has since been at a New 
York hospital, is now at home. A new scalp has 





minute bits of skin. 
from the arms of the hospital surgeons. The total 
number of pieces used in this operation was 12,000, 
One of the surgeons contributed from his person 
1,202 pieces, and another gave 865. The appearance 
of the sealp now is similar to that of a healed wound. 
Of course there can be no growth of hair thereon. 
In the first of the grafting process bits of skin the 
size of nickel pieces were employed, but not with 
good success, and at the suggestion of an English 
surgeon much smaller pieces were substituted, and 
with excellent results, 
= <or = 
AN UNGALLANT PHYSICIAN. 

The French are said to be the most gallant of all 
European nations, and yet this is the way in which 
a French journal speaks of women: 

“Doctor, you must really preseribe something for 
me, 

“My dear lady, you need no medicine 
tle rest and then You'll be as well as ever. 


icine of some sort or other. 
pulse; examine my tongue.” 
“Precisely, madam; 


You've only felt my 
(He does so): 
your tongue needs rest too.” 


NL taeens 
FRENCH WIT. 
A Paris journal publishes this keen witticism: 


An important State secret was contided to a young 
atti te he. 
‘ake care that it doesn’t get out,’ said his chief. 
“No one shall see it. I will have it : printed in the 
voluine of speeches of the eloquent X. 
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This Plane and Tool Holder, with the Tools, make the 
most novel and useful combination that has ever been 
offered for sale. A small Planeand Tool Holder combined, 
easy to carry in the pocket, and capable of doing all kinds 
ef work about a house and store, has never been made 
until now, The Planeis made ofiron beautifully Japanned. | 
The cutting part is best steel. Both are made by experi- 
enced Plane-makers. The Plane is 51% inches long; the 
stecl cutter is one inch wide. In the end of the Plane is 
a chuc k, which will — the stecl cutter used as a plane, 
when it can also be used as a chisel. The chuck is so 
adju ted that it will he lda tool as small as a pin-head. 








the cut. They are made of steel and will give satisfaction. 
They are just such tools as are wanted about a house, 
cither in the city er country, and used by a man or boy 


Price, $1. PERRY MASON & CO. 


Special offer No. O. 
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Alphabet Designs and 2 dozen best Bracket Saw Blades, 
by mail, postage paid by us, on receipt of 25 cts. Stamps 
may be sent, if you cannot get scrip. 

Perry Mason & Co., 


4) Tenmle Place. BOSTON, MASS, 





Putting | 


An astronomer calculated by various and vastly | 


Hence, anything which is very carefully 


grown upon her head by the grafting thereon of | 
The pieces were contributed | 


~only a lit- } 


“But, doctor, surely L oughtto be given some med- 





The chuck on the Plane will hold all the tools shown in | 


For the next 30 days, we will send our new sheet of 





FOR $! NGING SSHOO! 1s ‘AND CHOIRS, 
L. 0. EMERSON’S ONW ARD! a new book for 


Singing Schools, fully equal to any ever issued, is ready 
for use. 66 pages of instructions, 60 pages of Glees, and 
60 pages of Sacred \ usic. 


75 cents; $7 50 per dozen. 


EMERSON'S Ch urech Offering, a new book 
for Choirs, contains a large and admirable collection of 
Anthems, which fit perfectly to the Episcopal Service, but 
are of the best quality for any service, Also a large num- 
ber of fine Chants. 

$1 25; or $12 per dozen. 


Exensos's SaCTed Quartettes, a new voor 
for Quartette Choirs, has a most musical collection of 
new pieces by the most popular authors, and provides 
About one new one for every Sabbath in the year, 

Joards, $2; Cloth, $2 25. 


conn’s Festival Chorus Book 
has a fine selecticn of Choruses,. 
W. 0. Perks’ REQUIEM is a new and con- 


venient collection of hymns and tunes for Funeral occa- 
sions. Trice 


$1 25) 


50 cents. 


Send for Catalogues containing the descriptions of 
many other excellent books for Choirs or Singing Classes. 


Any Book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON, 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


Al We will during 
AGREAT FF ! s oy eo ard Times 
dispose of 100 NEW PIA ORGANS, of 
— makers, at oa aed i sfor cash or 
its then ever before We ‘red. WA'TE Ks’ 
:ANS are the BEsT MADE, 
Illustrated - a ay s 
. eo Octa RES 
7 stops, 
: perfe et —— . not use ~ 
ayear. Sheet music al half hice; same ath 
cent a page. HORACE W Xt ERS & SONS, 
Man'f'rs and Seater. 40 East 14th st., N. 7. 


EMPLOYMENT vyr't\sony, 


At %2.00 to %5.00 per day, selling 
Ss ELEVEN YEARS A PRUNKARD, 
D write n by Thomas Doner, with his teeth, 
KF having lost both remn through Aen It 
As and and thrilling cyl s for 




















tn bs copy, and spe seh 
) lre: adv sold KNOL D B hos., 
fee ‘ SYCAMORE, TLLINOIS 


“SORRENTO. wooD 


For Bracket and tiet-say iuil assortment oF all 
kinds. Prices low. os 
CLARK. AND ‘SMITH, 


Cor. Beverly and Travers Streets, boston, Mass, 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon, 
. 


Magic Lantern 


AND 60 VIEWS ONLY &25. 
CATALOGUE FREE! OuTFITS WANTED! 
Great Needham HARBAC 


SH, 
Musical Marvel, » Phil udelphia, Pa. 
Sent, post-paid, for 


33 50 GTS. 
I8 Vocal. 


I5 Instrumental. 


10 of the Songs have German and Eng. words. 
Piano or Cab. Ore 





sTHEO J. 
e809 Filbert st. 


Pieces choice Music 








ao -~" pannments te all Pleose write 
vour address plait ps taken. MERCAN- 
TILE PUB. C Ow st Louis, Mo. 


ee BRO’S CORSETS 


received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIGLE HIPC ONSET (10 

Sones) fits with perfect ea: sc. and fa war- 
myers n tto break down site the hips. 

TH CALTH CORSTT, with 
its improve d Bus ware ow ariccter favor- 
te than ever, cir BURS 
CONSETT is the delight of z* 3 
mother. 
Por sale by all Icading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 


TELEPHONES 


For Business Purnoses, ours excel all oth- 
ers in clearness and volume of tone. Illus, 
oC a tharand testimonials for 3 ets. Address 
-R HOLL OME, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
No Patent, No Pay. Send for cirewar, 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure soa +,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere, 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & 
| Elder Flower. | CO., Wiuthrop Square, Boston. 


NEW LIST Agents of the FOLIO, the 


Champion Illustrated Musical Monthly. <gon _— free 
}toall. WHITE, SMITH & C 
516 Washington Stree y — 


Adouble-barrel gun, 
ae “4 front action 
lock Warranted 








F. A. 
D.C. 














Premiums free to Subscribers and 


ees tw.st bar- 

\ Be 's, & a good shoo- 

eterornosale: with 

| Flask,Pouch 2G xU Cutter, ior $15. Can be. sent C.0.D. 
with rivilege toexomine be‘ore prying. Sead stamp for 

Cat» oe RL pRedaced Prices end Large Discounts. 

P. PO L & SON.Gun Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnati, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
rand endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER,. Proprietor, 


| No. 233 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, | 

FUN o$3 Press (ii'% 

a ae 
MO N EY jnene 0 

MAKING. 










Catalogue of P 
for 2 stamps. KE EY & Co, 
Meriden, Conn 
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For the Companion. 


A STORM IN THE DISTANCE. 
[AMONG THE GEORGIAN HILLS.) 


I see the cloud-born squadrons of the gale, 
lheir lines of rain like glittering spears deprest, 





(While all the affrighted land grows darkly-pale,) 
In flashing charge on earth’s half-shielded breast; 

Sounds like the rush of trampling columns float 
rom that fierce conflict; volleyed thunders peal, 


Blent with the maddened wind’s wild bugle-note; 
fhe lightnings flash, the solid woodlands reel! 





Ila! many af liaged guardian of the height, 
Ma rechestuut, riven and bare, 

of that aerial fight, 

« Prince of all the powers of air! 





iike shattered banners, hurtling fly 

~ bef ne while, like an emerald snow, 
di leaves make wild the sky, 

Or ‘dri iftin hae te ring helplessness below. 





Still, still, the levelled lances of the rain 
At earth’s half-shielded breast take glittering aim; 
Il space is rife with fory, racked with pain, 
Earth bathed inv: ipor, and heaven rent by flame! 


At last, the cloud-buttalions through long rifts 
Of liminous mist retire; ... the strife is done; 
And earth once inore died ‘wounded beanty lifts, 
lo meet the bridegroom kisses of the sun, 
Paut H. HAYNE. 


“= 
ALONE WITH CONSCIENCE. 


The late Hon. John P. Hale, in one of his ad- 
dresses, discussing the corruptions in official life, 
said, “Let every one go home, shut himself in 
his chamber, and get right with the man he sees 
in the elass.”’ 

No more forcible sentence could be spoken to 
urge the reforming power of thoughtful solitude. 
It is our solitude that God's most vivid presence 
fills, and we are at peace with ourselves only 
when we are at peace with Him, 

“The memory like a cloudiess air, 

The conscience like a sea at rest.” 
Some years ago, a young man was placed in 
the condemned cell at Newgate. He had com- 
mitted a murder, and had been tried and sen- 
tenced to die on the gallows. 

Alone, face to face with himself, and in full 
prospect of eternity, he realized for the first time 
the worth of the opportunities he had thrown 
away, and longed to do what little he could to 
repair the terrible loss. A few religious books 
were allowed him, one of them a commentary 
on the ¢ 

On a page in this book containing the story of 
the penitent thief, he read, one day, in a foot- 
note, the words, 


iospels, 


“Even a murderer may hope for 
God's merey.”’ 

The poor convict’s crime-stained soul eagerly 
eaught this whisper of hope. He was darkened 
and ignorant, for he had lived in guilty spiritual 
neglect, but now he began in earnest to study 
the New Testament, searching for truth. 


Hlis time was short, but there in his cell he | 


saw through his penitent tears the light of a hope 
bevond death 

Men came into the prison to erect the gibbet, 
and frame the seaffold, whereon he was to suf- 
fer. ‘The last night of life that the laws of Eng- 
land gave him had come He heard every 
stroke of the fatal hammers—and in the early 
morning he heard the bell ef St. Sepulchre toll 
his doom. 

But just before the time set for his execution 
iw message of commutation arrived from the 
Queen. He received it when he was 
tasting the bitterness of death. 
thanksgiving, he fell on his knees, 
devoted his snared life to God. 

Shortly afterwards, the 


already 
Filled with 
and solemnly 


young man was sent 
to Australia, with other transported convicts, 
and onthe voyage, and after his arrival there, 
his behavior was so excellent that he was finally 
granted a “ticket-of-leave.”’ a favor which re- 
stored him conditionally to liberty, 
ted him to en 


and permit- 
vage in business for himself. 

Ile continued in the colony, laboring for the 
moral welfare of his former fellow-convicts, and 
a letter from the chaplain there, written not long 
ago to the London Times, speaks of him as mar- 
ried, with a happy family, prospering in a good 
trade, a reformed man and a Christian, faithfully 
keeping the vow he made in the cell where he re- 
ceived the message of his sovereign’s merey, and 
the merey of his God , 

It is the most 
that tl 





gratifying effect of human laws 
ey can, and many times do, not only re- 
strain the wicked, but reclaim them—by foreing 
them to what they most need, viz., solitary re- 
flection, and the silence that permits their con- 
science to be heard 

In such a situation, and with the good books 


which now all well-conducted prisons give their 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


inmates, the most hardened felon may learn re- | here 
pentance, and reverence for the laws of God. 


, gemmen, dis ere gun’s too bright for me!”’ 
and attempted to leave the field. He was brought 
back, and notified that unless he * stood up like 
ee ” 


a man,” his second would shoot him down: 
BLUNDERS IN CONVERSATION. whereupon he dropped his gun, seized E. B. B. 


(his second) around the waist. and held him be- 


| Lhe social maxim which forbids the mention- tween himself and his antagonist. The barricade | 
ing of a rope in the presence of a man whose fa- | was speedily removed, when the courageous ne- 
ther has been hanged, requires, if one would gro fled from the field like a race-horse, thus 
heed it, caution and quick observation. Cham- preventing “wander mest foul. Those who 


witnessed the burlesque on the code duello de- 
scribe it as rich beyond description, and at least 
pleasant consequence of disobeying this wise | one of the principals is cured of his bragging 
social rule. propensities. 


hers’'s Journal tells several anecdotes of the un- 


a 

Charles Dickens once wrote to a friend, “I 
have distinguished myself in two respects lately. 
I took a lady unknown down to dinner, and 
talked to her about the Bishop of Dunham's 
nepotism in the matter of Mr. Cheese. 


For the Companion. 


EVENING ON THE HILLS. 

Over the hills, as the kine come home, 

I found Low, sweet echoes are dying. 

she was Mrs. Cheese. And I expatiated to the dying, 

member for Marylebone, Lord Fermoy,—gener- Pama He shenews ace evi 

ally conceiving him to be an Irish member,—on 

the contemptible character of the Marylebone 

constituency and Marylebone representatives.” 

| Three ‘insides’ of the London-bound coach | vingi 

| beguiled the tedium of the journey from South- Light little bird-calls are ringing, 

| ampton by discussing the demerits of William Over the hills, as the line come bare. 

Cobbett, until one of the party went so far as to 

assert that the object of their denunciation was 

a domestic tyrant, given to beating his wife; 

| when, much to his dismay, the solitary lady 

passenger, 

| marked,— 
“Pardon me, sir, a kinder husband and fa- U — the vget rtp a come home, 

ther never breathed; and I ought to know, for I smeptentvansies as singing 

jam William Cobbett’s wife.”’ | Of the joy that the days are bringing, 

| Mr. Giles, of Virginia, and Judge Duval, of - _ Bringing 

| Mi r vi: ind, members of Congress auring Wash- | lo the house in the hills, as the kine come home. 

| ington’s administration, boarded at the house of 

a Mrs. Gibbon, whose daughters were well on in | 

vears, and remarkable for talkativeness, When 

Jefferson became President, Duval was Controller 

of the Treasury, and Giles a Senator. | 
Mecting one day in Washington, they fell to 

chatting over old times, and the Senator asked 

the Controller if he knew what had become of 

“that cackling old maid, Jenny Gibbon.” “She 

is Mrs. Duval, sir,’ was the unexpected reply. 
Giles did not attempt to mend matters, as a 








g 
Over the hil's, as the kine e ts, TO 


Over the hills, as the kine come home, 
Little blue heath-bells are deen oa 





U — the hills, as the kine come home, 
1e Old gray mill-wheel is dripping 
Dripping, — 
The brook in its bed is ski» ping 
P itherto sat a listener. re- kipping. 
who had hitherto sat a listener, re | Under the hills, as the kine conte home. 








Over the hills, as the kine come home, 
Little cold star-beams are dancing, 
Dancing, 
Little bright star-beams are glancing, 
Glaneing 
Over the hills, as the kine come home. 





Under the hill, as the kine come home, 
One at her window is sis shing, 
ling 


ighing 
For the days and the ye ars that are flying, 


yi 
Over the hills, as the kine come home. 





ee 
certain Mr. Tuberville unwisely did. This un- 

happy blunderer resembled the Trish gentleman THE BRAVE WOMEN OF MEM- 
who complained that he could not open his mouth PHIS. 


Without putting his foot in it, | The sad scenes in the cities of the South have 
Hi: tppening to observe to a fellow-guest at Dun- 


raven Castle. that the lady who had sat at his breught out the heroism of women. One read- 
right hand at dinner was the ugliest woman he ing the following incidents, told by the Memphis 


had ever beheld, the person addressed expressed Avalanche, may recall Wordsworth’s lines, 
his ‘et that he should think his wife so ill- 





“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, st ength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

‘To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


“TL have made a mistake,”’ sajd the horrified 
Tuberville; “I meant the lady who sat on my 


le “ft.” ' ; : a A citizens’ relief committee man walked into 
“Well, sir, she is my sister,” was the response an humble cottage in the southern portion of the 
to the well-intentioned fib, bringing from the city, ‘There he found two children ill, one weak 
desperate connoisseur of beauty the frank avow- and listless but evidently convalescing, the other 
al, “It can’t be helped, sir, then: for if what you tossing in burning fever. zi 
say be true, I confess [ never Aad such an ugly A little woman in black sat between the two 
family in the course of my life!” and was in the act of kissing the brow of the lit- 
An honest expression of opinion, perhaps not tle fevered one. “Can't I send you a nurse 
so easily forgiven by the individual concerned, madam?” asked the visitor. P 
was that wring from Mark Twain, who, stand- “No, sir.”’ (The pale little woman smiled.) “I 
ing right before a lady in a Parisian public gar- jaye brought one ¢ shild through and I shi ul bring 
den, cried out to his friend,— the other.’ ‘But you are worn out?” “O, no, 
| “Dan, just look at this girl; how beautiful she gir, A kind Italian woman near by comes in and 
|is!’’ to be rebuke d by “this girl’ saying, in ex- je Ips me sometimes.”’ 
| cellent English, ‘I thank you more for the evi- 
dent sincerity of the compliment, sir, than for 
the extraordinary —- ity you have given it!’ | 
Mark took a walk, but did not feel just com- | ma Street. 
fortable for some time afterward. 








could minister to her little ones. 


“Go,” said the mother to the father, 
“I shall never leave the boy, but you must not 
«oe : | be endangered.”” The mother is paving the 
| price of her devotion, and to-morrow will herseif 
A CONVICT’S LUCKY AUDACITY. | pass to her last home in the city. 
| Justice is often not so whimsically adminis- A sick man’s lady friend wrote: “Please let — 
; ae : . come. And when his friends thought the die 
tered now as in the old days, when a culprit de- 
serving the 


was cast, they consented to his summoning her. 

soldly she laid aside her hat, pushed back her 
neck by a smart bon-mot : hair, and, forcing a smile to her lips, entered the 
room. Some of his male friends stood outside 
on the door-steps, “to inquire how the dear old 
boy is getting along.’ 

These are a few of hundreds. Mothers have 
made their sons leave town, and then relieved, 
apparently, of all alarm, have sunk down to die. 
Wives absent have returned against the positive 


gallows could sometimes save his 


It was customary with Marshal Bassompierre, 
when any one of his soldiers was brought be- 
fore him for heinous offences, to say to them, 
“Brother, vou or T will certainly be hanged,”’ 
which was a suflicient denunciation of their fate. 
A spy who was discovered in his camp was ad- 
dressed in this language; and the next day as 
the wretch was about being led to the gallows, 
he pressed earnestly to speak with the marshal, 
alleging that he had something of importance to 
communicate. The marshal, being made ae- 
quainted with his request, said, in his rough 
manner: “It is always the way of these rase; als: Rev. 
they pretend some frivolous story merely to 








to die with those they love rather than suffer the 
suspense away. 
tae 


THE RESPONSIVE CHORD. 
J. William Jones, in an address before 


=e themselves for a few moments; howev- the National Sunday School Convention, Atlanta, 
bring the dog hither.” Being introduced, the Ga., related the following incident: 
marshal asked him what he had to s: ay. “Why 


“In the early spring of 1863, when the Confed- 
erate and Federal armies were confronting each 
other on the opposite hills of Stafford and Spott- 
sylvania, two bands chanced, one evening, to 
begin to discourse sweet music on either bank of 
the river. A large crowd of soldiers of both ar- 
mies gathered to listen to the music, the friendly 
pickets not interfering, and soon the bands be- 
gan to answer each other. 


my lord,” said the eulprit, “when I first had the 
honor of your conversation, you were pleased to 
say that either you or Tshould be hung; now, I 
am come to know whether it is vour pleasure to 
be so, because if vou won't, 7 must; that’s all.’”’ 
The marshal was so pleased at the fellow’s hu- 
mor, that he ordered him released. 


200 } First the band on the 
= " northern bank would play ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
FRAID OB DE GUN. ner,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ or some other national 


The Monticello (Ga.) Constetution tells the air, and at its conclusion the ‘boys in blue’ 
laughable story of a recent “duel” in that place would cheer most lustily. And then the band on 
oa ae : : ay southern bank would respond with ‘Dixie,’ 
between a couple of colored men, in which the ‘Bonnie Blue Flag,’ or some other Southern 
party who had bragged the loudest found that niet, and the ‘boys in gray’ would attest their 
his life was a good deal dearer to him than his ®pprobation with an ‘old Confederate yell.’ But 
honing: presently one of the bands struck up, in sweet 
and plaintive notes which were wafted across 

The principals were posted, the seconds and the beautiful Rappahannock, were caught up at 
surgeons assumed their respective stations, and once by the other band and swelled into a grand 
the rifles, loaded with blank cartridges, were anthem which touched every hemt, Home, 
placed in the hands of the belligerents. Sweet Home! At the conclusion of this piece 
Principal No. 1 was cool and determined, and | there went up a simultaneous shout from both 
evidently meant business, but No, 2 was nervous | sides of the rirer—cheer followed cheer, and those 
and excited, and when his eves rested upon the hills, which had so recently resounded with hos- 
glittering barrel of his gun, he exclaimed, 


OCT. 17, 1878, 


A chord had been struck responsive to which the 
hearts of enemies—enemies then—could beat in 
unison; and, on both sides of the river, 
“Something down the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder.” 
— Baptist Teacher. 
nae lalla es 
RATHER STARVE THAN LOWER 
HER DIGNITY. 

The stuck-up gentility of some people who feel 
above recognizing those not of their ‘‘set,’’ or 
“‘sphere,’’ was well illustrated in this comically 
pitiful instance, reported by Harriet Martineau 


| to Charnes Dickens, and over which he laughed 
| heartily: 


At Tynemouth, in the same house with Miss 


| Martineau, "es sojourning a good - natured 


woman, Mrs. A. comfortable in person and in 


| circumstances, and not a little vulgar, and, on 


ithe floor above, Mrs. 


B., a lady in delicate 


| health, of straitened income, but of distinguished 


| connections, as she proclaimed. 


She would not yield: no other hand but hers | 


| 
A child was stricken with the fever on Alaba- 


orders and wishes of their husbands, preferring | 


As Mrs A be- 
low was sitting down one day all alone to her 
midday dinner of roast goose, it seemed to the 
good soul that even her enjoyment of so excel- 
lent a bird would be increased by participation 
with the solitary, sickly, and ill-fed Mrs. B. 
above; she therefore cut scme delicate slices 
from the breast and sent them up between two 
hot plates, accompanied by sage, and onions, and 
er: wy, and her compliments, by the hands of Bet- 

. the maid. There was an ominous and awful 
pe of some duration, and then Betty came 
down again, paler, with the luncheon untouched 
between the two hot plates, and on the top of 
them a note which was to this effect, ve1rba- 
tim: ‘Mrs. B. will thank Mrs. A. to disseminate 
her goose in her own sphere.”’ 


a ila taco 
WHY? 

Discoursing of the truly English word “why,” 
in which there is something almost plaintive, the 
Saturday Review says: 

But ‘why’ is almost poetical in itself, and 
fitly introduces the best hexameter in the lan- 
guage: 

“Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing?” 
Its uses in poetry are almost infinite, and one 
modern writer makes almost a line of it alone: 
“Why do the night winds sigh, 
The sea-birds wildly ery, 
The stunmer clouds pass ‘by, 
The lilies droop and die, 


The light fade from the ‘sky? ? 
Why—O Why?” 





There is something indeed quite Homeric in the 
Irish lament, **W hoy did ye doy? 

Socrates was always saying why, and we have 
all heard of Pope and the man who talked of the 
little crooked thing that asked questions, Why, 
again, have we no shorter name than ‘ note of 
interrogation’ for the sickle-shaped sign which 
rounds so many a sentence? Why, O why? 

= 
MISCARRIED NOTES. 

A young lady gave “her young man” a beau- 
tifully worked pair of slippers, and he acknowl- 
edged the present by sending her his picture en- 
cased in a handsome frame. 





He wrote a note to send with it, and at the 
same time replied angrily to an oft-repeated dun 
for an unpaid-for suit of clothes. He gave a boy 
ten cents to deliver the package and notes, giving 
explicit directions as to the destination of each, 
It was a boy with a freckled face, and he dis- 
charged his errand in a manner that should give 
him a niche in the temple of fame. 

The young lady received a note in her adored 
one’s handwriting, and flew to her room to de- 
vour its contents. She opened the missive with 
eager fingers, and read.— 

“Pm getting tired of your everlasting atten- 
tions. The suit is about worn out already. It 
never amounted to much any way. Please go to 
thunder.” 

And the tailor was struck utterly dumb when 
he opened a parcel and discovered the picture of 
his x esol» customer, with a note that said.— 

“When you gaze upon the features think how 
much I owe you.” 

When the unfortunate young man called around 
that evening to receive the happy acknowledg- 
ment of his sweetheart, he was very ostenta- 


| tiously shoved off the steps and over the fence by 


the young lady's father, and in the morning he 
was waited _ by his tailor’s lawyer, and iim- 
peratively ordered to settle or suffer. 

- 


CONCLUDED THEY WERE FULL. 


A belated and rather poverty-stricken foct 
traveller, whose railway ticket was good on all 
country roads and cattle paths, stopped at a 
small mansion of apparently four rooms and a 
kitchen, in the South Hill suburbs, the other even- 
ing, to beg a night's lodging. As he stood tim- 
idly knocking at the half-open door, he heard 
the shrill, commanding tones of the lady of the 
house disposing the garrison for the night: 
“Tommy, go hunt up Charley and Ben and tell 
them to go to the grocery, and tell your father to 
bring Ella and Willie right home, it’s their bed- 
time; and if they see Louise on their way, send 
her to Miss Crozier’s for Alice and Jim, and see 
if they know where Ezra is: you take this lamp 
up to grandma's room and ask her if she won't 
take care of the baby while I go and find Dick, 
and while Iam gone you undress Mabel and put 
her to bed: and if cousin Harry comes in while I 
am gone tell him he’s to sleep ‘with you.”’ And 
the traveller turned away, so oppressed with a 





feeling of over-crowdedness that he walked out 
in the country and slept in the middle of a 
“Look tile guns, echoed and re-echoed the glad acclaim. | prairie nine miles long.—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 


O round white moon, O pretty moon, 
You sail fast through the sky; 

Has some one slipped your slender string 
And lost you in the sky? 

My own balloon went off just so, 
It floated past the trees, 

And then the west wind caught it up 
And bore it on the breeze. 


My mamma said 'twould not return; 
I wonder will it, moon? 

Would you come back to a little boy, 
If you were a balloon? 

You look just like a bubble, too, 
Away up there so high, 

I’ve often blown them from my pipe, 
And thrown them in the sky, 


And wondered where they went so fast; 
They floated all away, 

And now, perhaps, they've sailed to you, 
And that is where they stay! 

I think you’re laughing at me now, 
Your big face is all smiles, 

But I can’t hear you, for you live 
Away so many miles. 


They say you’ve got two children there, 
And one of them’£a boy; 
What kind of playthings has he got? 
A kite, a book, a toy? 
Perhaps you give him little stars 
To cut out, shiny, bright, 
Like some I’ve got, of silver stuff, 
To paste on to the night. 


My mamma says there's really real snow 
Mountains in the moon; 
How funny it would be to see 
Your boy skide down some noon! 
I guess *twould make the children stare, 
A sled like that to see; 
Why, longer than ours tied together 
In a line, ’twould be. 


And Nursey, what do you s’pose she says? 
You’re made of new green cheese! 

But I don’t believe a word of it, 
For everybody sees 

There’s not a speck of green upon you; 
Every bit is white; 

You're just a big round pretty lamp 


To light the sky. Good-night. G. DE B. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BEGGAR BOY. 











LEASE give me a penny!”’ 

You would expect from such 

an appeal as that to see a pale, 

wasted, ragged and desolate 

child, who begged because he 
was hungry. 

But, on the contrary, it was 

the rosiest, plumpest, most 


you would care to meet any- 


true, as to hands and face, but 
looking as if he had never had a wish ungrati- 
fied. 

Such a boy it was who begged for a penny, 
and that boy was Teddy! 

The reason for his begging was, to begin with, 
his papa’s friends were in the habit of dropping 
into his hands pennies for candy. It was very 
nice to have pennies, and, when they did not 
come without, he asked for them. 

From that he got into the way of asking the 


| first person he happened to meet, and he was 
usually successful. 

When his mamma found this out she reproved 
him, and shamed him, and finally punished him, 
but all to no purpose; he could not see the harm 

| or disgrace in it. 

At last his aunty devised a plan which cured | 
him at the first trial. 

She told him if he would beg, he might as | 
| Well have a basket, and go about as other beg- 
gars did—little freckle-faced Mary McCarty, for 
example. This idea did not please him. But 
one evening, just before tea, when she discov- 
ered that he had a new kite, bought with two 
pennies which strangers had given him for the 
asking, she felt it was time to deal with him in 


| earnest. | 





So she said, “Now, Teddy, you may just as 
well beg for your supper as for a kite ”’ 





sunbonnet on him, and 
pinned a little shoulder- 
shawl about him, gave him 
|a basket, and told him to 
| start. 

He burst out of the door, 
for he felt obliged to obey, 





and fled wildly down | 
the street, sobbing as if 
his heart would break. 
He threw the basket 
from him in a perfect 
passion of anger and 
shame, and it would be 
hard to tell where he 
might have gone, had not his aunty ran after 
| him and-brought him home. | 
The hateful bonnet was taken off and his tears 
dried, but he never after that said to anybody, 
‘Please give me a penny!” | 
Mrs. CLraAra Dory BATEs. 





caine siemens 
For the Companion, 


TEARS AND SMILES. 








| in their hats, and walked three times round the 


dimple-cheeked little fellow | They don’t have any procession now, but all 


where, somewhat dirty, it is | 


| Itis because of a curious fair which is held 


Our two wee girlies, at the window-pane, 

With downcast faces stand to watch the rain, 

And hear it patter on the glass outside; 

“O dear!” sighs Nell, “how Jong the sky has cried!” 


Yes, ever since they went to bed last night 

Straight down it’s poured; and what a sorry sight! 
Each pretty flower-bed soaked, and every tree 
Stripped of its leaves; ‘*How lonesome they must be!” 


Says little Nell; but even as they gaze, 

The merry sun sends down his brilliant rays; 
They cover all the trees with rainbow light, 
And by their magic every shrub is bright! 


The shimmering drops rest like a diamond crown 
On every twig; the rosebush, beaten down, 

Lifts up its head to greet the welcome sun, 

The clouds all disappear—their work is done! 


The two wee girlies at the window-pane 
Watch curiously the changing drops of rain; 
Till happy Bertha shouts aloud, “O, see, 
The sky is laughing, Nell, at you and me!” 
M. M. 


> 





For the Companion, 
HORN FAIR. 


This beautiful month of bright-colored leaves 
reminds me of St. Luke the Apostle, and of a 
pretty village about eight miles from London, 
called Charlton, and I'll tell you why October, 
and St. Luke, and that little English village all 
come together in my mind at this season of the 
year. 


there on “St, Luke’s day,’’ 18th of October; and 
many years ago a procession used to go from 
London to Charlton, and all the men wore horns 


old village church, and this old custom was 
called ‘‘Horn-bearing.”’ 


the booths are decorated with horns of rams and 
goats and other animals, and horns of all kinds, 
gilded and ornamented, are sold at the fair, and 
toys, and even gingerbread figures, are made in 
the shape of horns; while men, women and chil- 
dren wear horns in their hats and bonnets. 

The fair lasts three days, and a few years ago 
all the gentlemen in the neighborhood, with 
their families, used to go in their carriages to 
see the sports at “Horn Fair.”’ 

But what has St. Luke to do with this Horn 
Festival? 

Well, perhaps you have seen a very old pict- 
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So she put a little old 





aNo 


ure of this Apostle where he is sitting down writ- 


jing, with an ox or cow at his side, which has 


very large horns, and in the old church at Charl- 
ton, which, I think, called St. Luke's 
Church, there used to be some splendid painted 


was 


windows, and one of them was a picture of St. 
Luke with his ox at his side, which had wings 
on his back and goodly horns.’’ 

Now when Charles IL. was king, they had great 
riots all through the country, and these beautiful 
windows were almost all broken and destroyed, | 
but a good many pieces of “St. Luke’s window” 
were found—a part of the ox with the “goodly 
horns on his head,’ and these were carefully 
placed in the upper parts of the windows, and in 
the east window they put the head and shoulders 


| of the Apostle himself, and I suppose that they 


are still to be seen in this old village church, 

So we see what St. Luke had to do with “Horn 
Fair,”’ and why it is celebrated on his 
festival day, which comes on the 18th of 
October. B. P. 

——_—___ 4 


For the Companion. | 


THE CATERPILLAR’S REST. 
BY MARGARE?. 
A poor little caterpillar, trudging along, 
With slow but even tread, 
Said, “Oh! it’s no use for me to try; 
Twish Leould run! Liwish Leould tly! 
I might as well be dead! 
“1 am getting faint, Tecan hardly crawl, 
At this bush T must stay; 
My legs are weak, and my head is light, 
Pm afraid [must stop and rest to-night, 
To-morrow I'll go on my way.” 
To-morrow has come, and to-morrow has gone, 
And the worm quite still is lying; 
His poor tired feet are wrapped up now, 
He swings with the wind on the rose-bush bough, 
He’s slowly—slowly dying. 
But ah! he will trudge no more on the ground, 
A little crawling thing! 
He has had his wish,—and in beauty so bright, 
Over our heads in curves of delight, 
He’ll sweep on tireless wing. 
nad 
For the Companion, | 
MILLY AND NORA. | 
Milly ran down into the kitchen to see the new 
girl iron. | 
The new girl had red cheeks and red hair, and 
a short turned-up nose, which Milly thought} 
beautiful. | 
Milly hoped that when she became a woman | 
her nese would look just like that; besides, this 
red-cheeked girl wore lovely bright 
much prettier than her own or her mother’s, Mil- 
ly thought. | 
She sat very silent for a long time at the iron- 
ing-table, watching the towels, and napkins, and 
sheets, and pillow-cases grow glossy and smooth | 
beneath the strong hands. | 
She wanted to talk, but Nora was busy, and 
did not seem inclined for conversation, Milly had 
made several unsuccessful attempts. 


dresses, 


“Do you like kittens?”’ she ventured again. 

“Yes,” said Nora, Then there was a pause, | 

“My mamma thinks it’s strange that I don’t 
like them.”’ 

Nora began to show some interest. 
meant to surprise her greatly. 
quite astonished over a little girl who didn’t ove 
kittens. | 
“Don’t you now, really?” asked Nora, | 
Miliy answered with animation, *‘No:; not one | 
bit.”’ 

“And why not, now?” 

“Oh, their paws are sosharp, and they snore so 
much, and they turn into great cats with yellow 
eyes, in a little while, and eat poor little mice.” 

Milly wished she could think of some more | 
reasons for disliking kittens, Nora looked at} 
her with such evident interest; but after smiling | 
to herself a minute, she went on with her work | 
and seemed to have forgotten Milly. 

This would never do, Milly must try again. 

“Have you got any husband?” 

Nora looked at Milly again, drew her mouth 


| 
Milly had | 
Most people got 


up to prevent smiling, and answered demurely, | 
No,” 

“Why don’t you have one? We have. Papa 
Hal is our husband. Didn't you know it?” | 

Nora burst out laughing at this, and laid her 
head on the table and shook and chuckled until 
Milly was quite disgusted. She got down with 
considerable dignity to go away, but Nora caught 
her by both wrists and gave each rosy little hand | 
a ringing kiss. | 

“You’re the quarest little crayture, and the | 
swatest, I’ve seen formany a day. I don’t want 
to love ye too much, ye see, little Milly. Not | 
too much, for I'll have to be goin’ away some | 
time, an’ I tried not to love ye, but you’re too 
swate like. I can’t help it.” 


j ance, 





or 
300 


There were tears in her eyes 


Milly withdrew her hands, and clasping them 
slowly behind her head, looked up at Nora with 
wide-open, serious eyes. 


“ITdon't try not to love you,”’ 
ly. And then Nora cang!] 
her arms, and hid he minute in the 
child’s soft hair, and Milly found no more hin- 
drances in the way of making Nora’s aequaint- 


she said, sober- 
it her impulsively into 


face a 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHURCH PUZZLE. 
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Choss, 
4 letters. 
Across—An animal, 
Down—A slight blow. 


Froor 
13 letters. 
Laughable. 


leross 


LEFT WALL. 
Down—7 letters. 
Principal. 


SUPPORT OF CROss, 

3 letters, 

A man’s name. 

TOWER. 
Square of 5 letters. 

1, A boy’s name. 

2, An implement of la- | 
bor. LEFT WINDOW, 
3, Troubles. Double Square, 
4, Proficient. Across—An anim 


RIGUT WALL. 
Down—7 letters. 
Liquors. 





5, Reposes. To fail 
eee Used in sorp. 
ROOF, Down— A tish. 
Across—15 letters. Twisted. 
Constant successions. Before. 
RIGHT WINDOW. 
Double Square. 
Across—Summit. Down—To brown. 
An animal, To uncover, 
Novel. A sent. 
“Cyrnit DEANE.” 


2. 


PICTORIAL DIAMOND. 


_ | 








Write the names of each of these objects in their 
order; the result will be a diamond of which the cen- 
tral word is the same read either downward or 
across, L. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Age-n. Far-o. Have-l. Bat-h. Art-a. 
2GaTE 
ART Central word, down—Trial. 
I Diagonals—Gains. 
NAN Sting. 
GaLes 


3. Pas-time-s. Mu-star-d. De-sir-ed. 

4. “Where there is a will there is a way.” 

Explanation: The words of the motto are found 
at the end of the corresponding sentences, 
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fangs in one of her legs near the knee. The poison' 
coursed through her body, which became swollen to 
| twice ita size, and on Wednesday evening she died. 


| ese 

CHINESE REMEDIES. 

| Some of the singular remedies which the Chinese 
use in disease are exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 

| Among them are the following: 

| ‘The larve of grasshoppers, dried and roasted, are | 

| prescribed for headaches, dried fowls’ gizzards for 
indigestion, a glutinous decoction of donkey’s skin 


for pulmonary diseases, and a powder of elephant’s 
\skin for rheumatism. One of the stimulants is a 
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LATHE Q] Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 
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to sell our Rubber Printing ‘Stamps. Samples 
free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, OU. 





STAMM ICD ) and all interested, send for circulars, 
ERERS Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.¥. 
HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS complete, 50 
cts. post-paid. Sosimple thatany boy or girl can photo- 


Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price List. You double your money. 








| tincture of scorpions, and the most recommended 
| tonic, a trituration of tigers’ bones, though it is very 
costly. A remedy possessing much virtue in restor- 
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$175, which includes the payment of the | is a snuff prepared from flour mixed with the saliva | 
Postage by us. of toads and dried. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during = 
the year 
Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinn- | 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should | # learned Scotch lawyer, had extraordinary conver- 
made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or ——. sational powers, but he was once baffled by a stran- 
HEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, seud the “ 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- | °F 10 & stage-coach. The stranger would not talk, 
until at last Clerk thus addressed him: 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your mn?” “Sir,” replied the inscrutable stranger, 
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“BEND-LEATHER.” 
Most men can be drawn into conversation if the | 
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size mailed Free. 
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ACUNS vo " 5 
Views ilinstrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, &c. (GFA profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 


u 
ean you say anything clever about ‘bend-leather’ ?” 
- > 
“A LEETLE LONGER.” 


Those who have been bothered by the annoying | 
barber in his efforts to sell his nostrums will appre- | 


logue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Ortician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


TO BE CIVEN AWAY! 


Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Jilustrated Cata- | . 


ciate this witticism from a French journal: 
ESOLATION OF DIPETEERTA. | His hair having been cut, and various offers of 
In a paper read at the late meeting of the Ameri-| fancy soap, hair restorer, etc., having been declined, 
can Medical Association, Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, | With and without thanks, the barber says unto him: 
took the ground ‘*Will your hair do that way, sir? i \ 
gr 2 ‘ | The customer contemplates himself with care in 
1. That, in case of diphtheria occurring in a pupil | the mirror, then returning to the sacrificial chair 
attending school, the patient should be wholly sep- | and enveloping himself in the calico wrapper, re- 
arated from other children until two or three weeks ype iii 
after his recovery; that those who had been specially - 
exposed should be allowed to attend only after care- | 
ful medical examination; that, where several were | A LESSON FOR SELF-CONCEIT. 
affected, the school should be closed, and as many of | Vain and ungrateful people often forget who 
the children as possible removed for several weeks | helped them to their prosperity. 


from the place. : ; sohti 

5 . oes . A very beautiful rainbow was lighting up the 
2. That all clothing used by a diphtheritic patient | clouds; every one who saw admired it poms , Shae 
should be subjected to intense heat, either of dry | praise made it vain. “I am much handsomer than 

air, or of boiling water. the sun,” it exclaimed; “for bright as he is, he 
3. That tl hould be tl hly tilated | only one color, and I have so many.” The sun heard 
: pe PRSES Cae noroughiy ventilated | this, and without entering into a dispute with the 
during the patient’s illness, and afterwards disin- | conceited rainbow, he quietly smiled. Then hiding 


—— -@———— 





fected. 

4. That where the disease is prevailing as an epi- 
demic, it would be desirable in summer to erect a 
large hospital tent in an airy position, whither all 
the patients might be at once transferred, and in 
winter to fit up one of the houses, or even a barn, for 
the same purpose. | 

5. That we should treat diphtheria as we do scar- | 
latina and small-pox. 


> 


A WASP AT HER PAPER-MAKING. | 


We shall not forget the interest with which when 
a boy we once watched a wasp gnawing dry wood | 
fibre from a chestnut fence-rail, and rolling it up | 
into balls for paper. Professor Reaumur waited a 
good while to see the same sight. 


Reaumur states that for twenty years he endeav- 
ored, without success, to discover the materials em- 
ployed by wasps in forming the blue-gray pa ry 
substance, so much used in the structure of their | 
nests. One day, however, he saw a female wasp | 
alight ona sash of a wiudow, and it struck him while 
watching her gnawing away the wood with her | 
mandibles that it was from such materials she | 
formed the substance which so long puzzled him. 
He saw her detach from the wood a bundle of fibres, | 
about the tenth of an inch in length, and finer than | 
a hair; and as she did not swallow them, but gath- | 
ered them into a mass with her feet, he had no doubt | 
but that his opinion was correct. He pursued his | 
investigation till he was absolutely certain; and so | 
he discovered how wasps manufactured their paper; 
for these fibres are kneaded together in a kind of 
paste, and when the wane has formed a ball of them, 
she spreads it out into a leaf, nearly as thin as tissue- 
paper; and this she accomplishes by moving back- 
ward, and levelling it with her mandibles, her tongue 
and her teeth. And so the wasp forms paper, 

lacing layer upon layer, fifteen or sixteen sheets 

p, and thus preventing the earth from falling 
down into her nest. 


THE FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 
Second childhood, as well as first, leans on a 
mother’s love. A good mother is immortal. Mem- 
ory preserves her reality when her earthly presence 
is no more. 


When President Nott, of Union College, was more 
than-ninety years old, and had been for half a cen- 
tary a college president, as strength and sense failed 
him in his dying hours, the memory of his mother’s 
love was fresh and potent, and he could be hushed 
to needed sleep by patting him gently on the shoul- 
der, and singing to him the familiar lullabies of lon 
ago, after the fashion of that mother who he fanci 
was still at hand to care for him.—S. Sch. Times. 





“BLOWING VIPERS.” 
Don’t keep live reptiles about, even if science 
would suffer from their absence: 


Dr. Paulhamus, of Johnston, Pa., a few days ago 
bought two live reptiles known as “‘blowing vipers,” 





8 rare species of poi snakes. intending tosend 
them to the Zoological Garden at Philadelphia. He 


at them in his office, and on Tuesday evening while 
ere with his daughter, a young lady, the lamp was 
knocked over and put out. @, doctor felt round 
for a match and suddenly Miss Paulhamus screamed. 
When a match was struck it was found that one of 
the vipers—four feet in length—had fastened its 


instant, and the rainbow also disappeared. 


his beams in the clouds, he concealed himself for an 


—_——_—>—__—— 


THOUSANDS OF SWALLOWS. 
The Providence, R. 1., Journal says of the gather- 
ing together of swallows for their Southern flight: 


Immense flocks of swallows haunt a little copse in 
Westerly, R. I. Hundreds of thousands of these 
birds gather, filling the air and confusing the mind 
with their twittering. They come singly, in pairs, 
by the score, in hundreds, and even in flocks of 
thousands, until there seems to be no room in the air 
for more. All at once, as if by magic, they shoot} 
into the copse and disappear. It is really a wonder- 
ful sight. Westerly people visit the place ever 
evening, and many come over even from Watch Hill 
and Stonington to witness the singular phenomenon, 
They have been known to gather there for a number 
of years, but in numbers they excel this year.” 











A WASTED JOKE. 


A young man in Minneapolis sat up, at the Nicollet 
House, half an hour one night after his chum had 
gone to bed, sewing the legs of the innocent sleeper’s 
trousers together. He sewed them strong, and 
laughed long and silently after he went to bed, as he 
pictured the scene in the morning. When the morn- 
ing dawned, he arose with the glow of anticipation 
on his face, and as it slowly faded away he sat down 
upon the side of the bed and dejectedly cut open the 
bottom of his own carefully sewed trousers’ legs, and 
when his unsuspecting chum asked what he was do- 
ing he sighed and said, sadly, ‘Oh, nothing.” —Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


H. R. H.’S OLD COMB. 


Toadyism cannot go much further than this, unless 
it takes up royalty’s cast-off tooth-brushes: 


| 

| The Prince of Wales was lately on a visit to Bris- 
| ot After his departure, the following advertise- 
| ment anpenees in a local newspaper: “The comb 
used by His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
last Friday, is for sale. 
—— Street, Bristol.” 


Apply to ——, hairdresser, 
lille 


CONSCIENTIOUS AND CANDID. 


A teacher in Bangor, Me., upbraided a little girl 
because she did not hold - her hand with the rest 
of the delinquents when, at the close of the day, all 
those who “had lost their places in their classes” 
were called upon to do so. But she, with ready wit, 
responded, ‘‘Please, mum, I didn’t lose my place. 
An’ how could I, when I’m at the foot?” 


> 








A JAPANESE student, newly arrived in this coun- 

| try, thought the people here were all doctors, be- 
Sa ernreany took his hand and asked after his 
ealth. 


“Pa,” said a little boy, five years old, “I sawalion 
| and a lamb lying side by side in'the meadow this 
|morning.” “Tut, tut, James, don’t tell me such 
| stories,” said the father. “TI tell you I did,” persist- 
ed the child, “but it was a dande-lion.” 


| A FIVE-YEAR-OLD daughter the other day stood 
| watching her baby brother, who was making 4 great 
| fuss over having his face washed. The little miss at 
lost her patience, and stamping her tiny foot, 

anid, “You think you have lots of trouble, but you 
don’t know anything about it. Wait till you’re big 


A $500 PIANO! 


And $300 Cabinet Organ! To the two persons who 
send us the two largest lista of subscribers to BRAIN ARD’s 
MvsIcAL WORLD, before March 1, 1879. Theleading mu- 
sical monthly. Only $1 50 a year, with choice of 5 valu- 
able premiums to every subscriber. Large cash com- 
missions paid agents. Send 15 cents for sam»le contain- 
ing $2 worth of new music, and full particnlars, 
5S. Brarnakp’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest Catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. RE 0 


186—2"'0 Lewis Street, New York. 


Can be made any height and folded 
up. For Cutting, Basting, Writing, 
ADJUSTABLE Comes, nee no a - Send 
* stamps for 1li’d Catalogue. Mention 
TABLE. Youth’s Companion. 
GEO. F. SARGENT, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ UTILITY 


The Tender Glow of Sunrise 
touching a snow-covered mountain produces a soft auro- 
ral tint, and a luminous beauty which has its counterpart 
in the complexion that owes its charm to Lairp’s BLoom 
or YoctH. Nature in her most generous mood never 
conferred a pearlier clearness to the skin than this reju- 
venating and healthful preparation is capable of produc- 
ing. Faded complexions speedily resume their pristine 
freshness under its wonderful restorative action. 

ATELEPHONE wie: $3 

Works 1 mile. Eswr, Woopmam # Co., 23 Congress St., Boston. 

50 different samples blank Mf Litecos, Moonlight Cards, 
10 cents. FRANELIN RAPE CO., 


ee coca. ston, 


OYS AND GIRLS have lots of sport with one of 
our Oil Derricks and machinery complete for run- 
ning. Will drill from 2 inches to 2 fvet per day in any 
ground, Works like acharm. Boss for boys. It’s a fine 
model of the Derricks used in Pennsylvania in drilling 
for oil. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 10; finished with 
gilt, $1 5v. F. A. SEAMAN, Arcade, N. Y. 


TEXAS BUFFALO HUNTING. 


640 acres. A mile square of good land for $169. C. H. 
KENT, ag pe lowa, will send you a little book of 
64 pages free, if you send nim 3ct stamp to pay postage. 


PIANOS Retail price, $1,000, only @275. B 

\? tiful 7 Octave Pianos. $125. 7,135. 
eee Great bargain. ORGANS 16 Stops, 
only #115; New 9 Stops, only $5750. Illustrated 
Newspaper with mnchinformation free. Please address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wasnixcron, N. J, 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Heads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
cents; 40 Large and Fine, $1. 2 Em Crosses, very 
fine, 4x7 in cents. A large variety by the sheet. 





Com- 





DE Lco 1E. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
perior, cents. Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
WALLACE Puetrps & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 


~ BARNEY & BERRY’S 


a ee > P 
_ - 
Z vi */Ty 
PerKiNGrIFLD. ASS. gino 


Send for Price List containing description of all the different 
kinds of Skates made by this celebrated firm, including N. Y. 
CLuB, RinK AND ALL CLAMP, and Caear STRar SKATES; 
also, full directions for eenstructing a Skating Rink. 

sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers 
Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 






Gf 


stamp, 1000 illustrations. 


Circulars, 20 SE ahiikbsaotesscessesent none 


ALSO 
EMBOSSED PICTURES 
For Pottery, Scrap Books, Fancy Work, &c., 


&c.. 50 cents. Catalogue of 1100 sheets.3 cts. S 
taken. Agents wanted. . TRIFET, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Soto should send for a copy of the AmaTEUR's 

















| enough to get a lickin’, and then you’ll see,—won’t 
| he, mamma?” 


PALL. eae or Practica, InrorMaTjon. 


tions for Workshop Operations. Reliable In- 
. By mail for 10 ore-cent stamps. 








Catalogue, 92 pages, 530 illustrations... 25 
° v0 


‘ y 12 full 
sheets, including Flowers, Leaves, Birds, Fruit, Heads, 


Stamps 


AN ELEGANT BOOK, 


Containing a description of’the process of manufacturing 
the 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOFORTES, 


together with a list of the various styles and fine engray- 
ings, and numer us certificates and testimonials from the 
most distinguished educators and musicians, will be 
mailed on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
Pianoforte Manufacturer, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Any one thinking of purchasing a @@ianoforte should 
send for this book, which contains valuable information, 
N. Lb. Enclose two three-cent stamps and please men- 
tion the Youtn’s COMPANION. 


THE MAGEE — 
STANDARD FURNACES, 


/ oa 





warranted to give perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
They are universally acknowledged to be the most du- 
rable, most economical, and hence the cheapest, goods in 
the market. 
PRICES REDUCED LARGELY FOR 1878, 
They may be obtained of principal Stove Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Be sure and examine them before you buy 
a Heating or Cooking Apparatus. 
Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

MAGEE FURNACE CO., BOSTON, 
92 Beekman St., N. Y.; 54 State St., Chicago; 
22 Geary St., San Francisco. 


LADIES 





Jmitations. 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners and Grocers 
throughout the country. They are perfectly pure, and 
of great strength—at once the cheapest and best; and 
received the highest award at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 

“ The best in use.””—S. 8. Pierce, Boston. 

“Growing in favor.”—Acker, Merrall & Condit, N. Y. 

“ Strictly standard.”—Park & Tilford, N. Y. 

“ We sell no others.” —G. H. Reese & Son, Baltimore. 

“Have adopted them exclusively.”—Jos. 8. Peebles, 
Cincinnati. 

“Give universal satisfaction.”—David Nicholson, St 
Louis. 

“The very best.””—Rockwood Bros., Chicago. 

“ Always up to the standard.”—G. & R. McMillan, De 
troit. 





m iain haaa lad 
60 varieties, 20 Nations.................... S 25 Balt oun 9 Skirt v tip C t 
ge ge eevee ae| Baldwin's Skirt-Supporting Curse 
nners ) ee eecessccese . ; 
In rnational Album, place for every Takes the weight of the clothing 


from the hips and places it on the 
shoulders, where our physi- 
cians say it shou!d be carried, a8 
by any other way the health is im 
Paired and often ruined. 

Health is too valuable to losél 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Send waist measure (ove? 
dress) and we will send by mail, 

tage paid,a Satteen Twill Cor 
set and Supporter upon receipt of 
rice, $1 65. Lady agents want 
Had canvass in every town, Excli® 





PAT. JUL.24 


Send for Ciren lars giving terns. 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & Co., 





Carefully selected Recipes, Simple Direc- 
formation of nee to everybody 
Catalogue of Books Free. J. PHIN, Box 475, New York. 












New Haven, Conn. 























anges and Stoves 


Are manufactured in great variety of sizes, styles and 3 
prices; of the best material and workmanship; and are ™ 
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